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Che Outlook. 


The most vivid portraits are not those painted 
with pencil and brush. We do not know that Miss 
Lucy Larcom handles either; but with her pen she 
can make portraits which are visible to us without 
being put upon canvas. Who cannot see the face of 
an aged and loveless hag, which the poet has just 
given to us in her impassioned and profoundly signifi- 
cant little poem of ‘‘ Goody Grunsell’s House.” 

“A weary old face, beneath a black mutch; 

Like a flame in a cavern her eye, 
Betwixt craggy forehead and cheek-bone high: 
Her long, lean fingers hurried to clutch 
A something concealed in her rusty cloak, 
As a step on the turf the stillness broke; 

While a sound—was it curse or sigh ?— 

Smote the ear of the passer-by.” 

——- 2 


It is one of the somber tokens of a coming un- 
happiness in the South that education through the 
common schools is by no means secure. Judicious 
observers estimate that while popular sentiment is on 
the whole favorable to public schools, the preponder- 
ance is so slight that it would take but a little change 
*to turn the scale. Not more than one-third of the 
population are supposed to be decidedly friendly to 
free schools; while fully one-third, it is thought, are 
in reality as decidedly opposed to them. The remain- 
ing third thus hold the balance of power; and unfor- 
tunately they are indifferent and passive, and will be 
greatly influenced by the authority of the political 
party which happens to be predominant there. 

—— ae ———_ 


The traditional notion of a book-publisher, 
handed down to us from Dryden, Steele, Savage, Gold- 
smith and other thriftless venders of wit, represents 
him as a hard, grasping, uncultivated man, buying 
literature which he does not understand, and selling 
intellectual commodities which he could never himself 
have produced. However it may have been in the 
past, the greatest publishers of our times, both here 
and in England, are men of liberal culture, many of 
whom, like James T. Fields, know how to write books 
as well as to print them. A new example of this has 
occurred in the case of Henry Holt, who is winning 
spurs on the literary as well as the commercial side of 
the book-business, he having just published one of 
Edmond About’s novels, The Notary’s Nose, after 
having himself translated it. 


——_+@ 


Mr. G. P. Lathrop has done some genuine work 
in constructive criticism, by his essay in the September 
Atlantic on “The Novel and Its Future”—an essay 
evincing a wide study of his subject, wrought out with 
originality and courage, and uttered in blameless En- 
glish. He gives us some admirable analyses of the psy- 
chological traits of the great modern masters of the 
Novel—Goethe, Rousseau, Dickens, Reade, Wilkie Col- 
lins, Bulwer, Anthony Trollope, Jane Austen, Maria 
Edgeworth, Victor Hugo, Thackeray, Balzac, Haw- 
thorne, George Eliot, Walter Scott, and Turgénieff. 
And this is a part of Mr, Lathrop’s golden prophecy of 
the near destiny of the novel: “We already sce the 



































dawn of a new epoch. Christ’s thought, however slow 
to manifest itself firmly in the details of our social, po- 
litical, and religious organization, has qssuredly taken 
root in the novel. Pity and charity, love, or admira- 
tion for the poor, the common, the unfortunate, and 
the unrecognized nobility of the world, are what it is 
continually endeavoring to arouse and propagate. 
Our heroes and heroines are taken from the rank and 
file of the race, and represent people whom we daily 
encounter; indeed, we shall find our very selves de- 
picted, if we look frankly for such depicture. There 
is no escaping the thoughtful and elevating influence 
of this. Nor need there be any implication of littleness 
or dullness in these aims. The level of humanity is like 
that of the ocean; but each constituent particle re- 
joices in its own atomic being, and all have a chance 
to crest the highest waves, if wind and moon should 
conspire favorably.” 





or 
To use the lumberman’s phrase it may be said 
without exaggeration that there are in this country 
rafts of Tafts; and about one thousand of them lately 
assembled for a family jubilee in the old town of 
Uxbridge, Massachusetts. They had processions, ad- 
dresses, poems, songs, anecdotes, jokes and a good 
time generally. There were present fat Tafts, and tall 
Tafts, and old Tafts, and young Tafts, besides Tafts 
who are remarkable lawyers, doctors, preachers, 
writers, farmers and merchants; and one of the family 
read a poem of which these closing lines depict the 
present wide diffusion of the Tafts throughout the 
continent: 
Though here the roots are buried deep, 
Though here the trunk is strong, 
Yet far and wide the branches sweep 
And help this swelling throng, 
On which the Father of the race 
From his blest home on high 
May gaze with bright and smiling face 
And a benignant eye. 
They greet us from the granite hills 
And from the state of Maine. 
Vermont her loyal quota fills, 
In sunshine and in rain. 
New York, though large, does not forget, 
Nor Rhody, though she’s small, 
Connecticut remembers yet, 
Ohio knows us all. 
We gather from the sunny land, 
And from the prairied West. 
This homestead seems as calm and bland 
As Araby the blest. 
And every rock, and vale and hill, 
Which we have loved so long, 
Joins with each sweetly singing rill 
In this day’s parting song. 
ae 


President Magoun of Iowa College has, in the 
current number of the International Review, a noble 
article on Charles Sumner. He produces a thorough 
and broad sketch of the great statesman, but holde 
him before us chiefly in the character of an advocate 
of international peace. This, President M#goun thinks, 
is to be Charles Sumner’s unique distinction in history. 
**His intellectual and moral strength came out in this 
advocacy without the infirmities that sometimes ap- 
peared in his political course, and in his tremendous 
assaults upon slavery. Freedom and peace were the 





binary stars of his public life, they guided him ever in 4 


thought and action.’’ All who have thus far written 
and spoken of him dwell almost exclusively upon his 
services to freedom. President Magoun’s idea is that 
the immense amount of character in Sumner came out 
even more grandly in his championship of peace, ad- 
hering, “as the sworn soldier of international concord, 
through a long, busy, turbulent, exacting, sorrowful, 
painful career, in principle and practice, sans peur et 
sans reproche, to that one grand policy and sublime 
duty, laying all resources upon this altar, sacrificing to 
it all besides.” 
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Chancellor Winchell, in his recent annual report 
to the trustees of Syracuse University, bears some solid 
testimony concerning the working of the experiment 
of co-education there: ‘‘ I have frequently stated that 
the mingling of the sexes has caused us no‘embarrass- 
ments. I believe a mutual stimulus has been felt in 
study, at least to some extent, and a mutually refining 
influence. I have no knowledge of the ruiu of 
female constitutions by proper collegiate work, while 
women are generally more punctual to their scholastic 
duties than young men. It is also a matter of observa- 
tion that there is no branch of learning so exacting 
upon memory, judgment, or powers of abstraction, 
that there are not women worthy to be competitors of 
the strongest men. Everyone, in the meantime, must 
have remarked that the sex is generally inferior in cre- 
ative imagination, in mechanical ingenuity, in observ- 
ation and in the elements of oratory; while excelling 
ours conspicuously in the field of taste and the moral 
sensibilities, and most superbly in the whole realm of 
the emotions,” 








DU LIEBE TREUE LAUTE. 
(From the German of Eichendorf,.) 
By C. P, CRANCH. 


HOU dearest lute, how often, 
On many a summer night, 
I’ve watched with thee the dawning 
From gray to rosy light! 
Again the valleys darken, 
Faint grows the evening-red ; 
But they who shared our waking 
Long since are with the dead. 


What can we sing together 
In lonely vigils here, 

Where all are gone whose voices 
Were wont our songs to cheer? 


Yet let us sing together, 
So still the night has grown— 

Who knows ?—perchance our singing 
May reach yon starry zone. 

Who knows ?—the dead who left us 
May hear me there above, 

And gladly ope their portals 
And take us to their love! 


GHe and Our eighbors. 


HARRIET BEBCHER STOWE, 


Author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “The Minister's 
Wooing,” “My Wife and I.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
RAKING UP THE FIRE. 


HE cream of an evening company is the latter 

end of it, after the more ceremonious have slipped 

away and only “we and our folks” remain to croon 
and rake up the fire. 

Mr. and Mrs. Van Arsdel, Angelique, and Marie 
went home in the omnibus. Alice staid to spend the 
night with Eva, and help put up the portfolios and put 
back the plants and turn the bower back into a work- 
room, and set up the vases of flowers in a cool place 
where they could keep: till morning, because, you 
know—you who are versed in these things—that flow- 
ers in December need to be made the most of in order 
to go as far as possible. 

Bolton yet lingered in his arm-chair in his favorite 
corner, gazing placidly at the coals of the fire. Dr. 
Campbell was solacing himself after the unsatisfied 
longings of the evening with seeing how his own 
article looked in print, and Jim Fellows was helping 
miscellaneously in‘setting back flower-pots, rearrang- 
ing books, and putting chairs and tables, that had been 
arranged festively, back into humdrum household 
places. Meanwhile the kind of talk was going on that 
usually follows a social venture—a sort of review of 
the whole scene and of all the actors. 

“ Well, Doctor, what do you think of our rector?’ 
said Eva, tapping his magazine briskly. 

He lowered his magazine and squared himself round 
gravely. 

“That fellow hasn’t enough of the abdominal to car- 
ry his brain power,” hesaid. ‘“ Splendid head—a little 
too high in the upper stories and not quite heavy 
enough in the basement. But if he had a good broad, 
square chest, and a good digestive and blood-making 
apparatus, he’d go. The fellow wants blood; he needs 
mutton and beef, and plenty of it. That’s what he 
needs. What’s called common sense is largely a mat- 
ter of good diet and digestion.” 

“Oh, Doctor, you materialistic creature!” said Eva, 
“to think of talking of a clergyman as if he were a 
horse—to be managed by changing his feed!” 

“ Certainly, a man must be a good animal before he 
can be a good man.” 

“Well,” said Alice, * all I know is, that Mr. St. John is 
perfectly, disinterestedly, heart and soul and body, de- 
voted to doing good among men, and if that is not 
noble and grand and godlike I don’t know what is.” 

“ Well,” said Dr. Campbell, ‘I have a profound re- 
spect for all these fellows that are try'ng to mop out 
the Atlantic Ocean; and he mops cheerfully and with 
good courage.” 

“Tt's perfectly hateful of you, Doctor, 
said Eva. 

“Well, you know I don’t go in for interfering with 
nature—having noble, splendid fellows waste and wear 
themselves down to keep miserable scallywags and 
ill-begotten vermin from dying out as they ought to. 
Nature is doing her best to kill off the poor specimens 
of the race, begotten of vice and drunkenness; and 
what you call Christian charity is only interference.” 

“‘ But you do it, Doctor; you know you do. Nobody 
does more of that very sort of thing than you do now. 
Don’t you visit, and give medicine and nursing, and 
all that, to just such people?” 
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“I may be a fool for doing it for all that,” said the 
Doctor. ‘1 don’t pretend to stick to my principles 
any better than most people do. We are all fools, 
more or less; but I don’t believe in Christian charity ; 
it’s all wrong—this doctrine that the brave, strong 
good specimens of the race are to torment and tire 
aud worry their lives out to save the scum and dregs. 
Here’s a man who, by economy, honesty, justice, tem- 
perance and hard work, has grown rich, and has 
houses, and lands, and gardens, and pictures and what 
not, and is having a good time as he ought to, and 
right by him another who, by dishonesty, and idleness, 
and drinking, has come to rags and poverty and sick- 
ness. Shall the temperate and just man deny himself 
enjoyment, and spend his time, and risk his health, 
and pour out his money to take care of the wife ard 
children of this scallywag? There’s the question ina 
nutshell? and I say no! If scallywags find that their 
duties will be performed for them when they neglect 
them, that’s all they want. What should St. John 
live like a hermitfor? Deny himself food, rest and 
sleep; spend a fortune that might make him and some 
nice wife happy and comfortable, on drunkard’s wives 
and children! Nosense in it.” 

“That’s just where Christianity stands above and 
opposite to nature,” said Bolton, from his corner. 
“ Nature says, destroy. She is blindly striving to de- 
stroy the maimed and imperfect. Christianity says 
save. Its God is the Good Shepherd, who cares more for 
the one lost sheep than for the ninety and nine that 
went not astray.” 

“Yes,” said Eva. ‘“‘He who was worth more than 
all of us put together came down from heaven to 
labor and suffer and die for sinners.” 

“That's supernaturalism,” said Dr. Campbell. 
don’t know about that.” 

“That's what we learn at church,” said Eva, ‘and 
what we believe; and it’s a pity you don’t, Doctor.” 

- “Ob, well,” said Dr. Campbell, lighting his cigar 
previous to going out. “| won’t quarrel with you. 
You might believe worse things. St. John is a good 
fellow, and if he wants a doctor any time I told him to 
callme. Good night.” 

“Did you ever see such a creature?” said Eva. 

* He talks wild, but acts right,”’ said Alice. 

“You had him there about visiting poor folks,” 
said Jim. ‘‘ Why, Campbell is a perfect fool about 
people in distress—would give a fellow watch and 
chain and boots and shoes, and then scold anybody 
else that wanted to go and do likewise.”’ 

“Well, I say such discussions are fatiguing,” said 
Alice. “I don’tlike people to talk all round the points 
of the compass so.” 

“Well, to change the subject, I vote our evening a 
success,” said Jim. “‘ Didn’t weall behave beautifully!” 

“ We certainly did,” said Eva. 

*‘Isn’t Miss Dorcas a beauty!” said Jim. 

» “Come, now, Jim; no slants,” said Alice. 

“JT didn’t mean any. Honest new, I like the old girl. 
She’s sensible—she gets such clothes as she thinks right 
and proper, and marches straight ahead in them, in- 
stead of draggling and draggletailing after fashion; 
and it’s'a pity there weren’t more like her.”’ 

* Dress is a vile, tyrannical Moloch,” said Eva. ‘ We 
are all too much enslaved to it.” 

“T know we are,” said Alice. “ I think 1t’s the ques- 
tion of our day, what sensible women of small means 
are to do about dress; it takes so much time, so mnch 
strength, so much money. Now, if these organizing, 
convention-having women, would only organize a 
dress reform, they would do something worth while.” 

“The thing is,’’ said Eva, “ that in spite of yourself 
you have to conform to fashion somewhat.” 

“Unless you do as your Quaker friends do,” said 
Bolton. 

“By George,” said Jim Fellows, ‘those two were 
the best dressed women in the room. That little Ruth 
was seductive.”’ 

“Take care; we shall be jealous,”’ said Eva. 

*““ Well,”’ said Bolton, rising, ‘‘ 1 must walk up to the 
printing-officee and carry that corrected proof to 
Daniels.”’ . 

“Tll walk part way with you,” said Harry. 
want a bit of fresh air before I sleep.” 

The two sallied out and walked arm in arm up the 
street. It was a keen, bright, starlight night, with 
everything on earth frozen stiff and hard, and the 
stars above sparkling and glinting like white flames 
in the intense clear blue. Just at the turn of the 
second street a woman who had been crouching ina 
doorway rose, and coming up towards the two, at- 
tempted to take Harry’s arm. a 

With an instinctive movement of annoyance and 
disgust. he shook her off indignantly. 

Bolton, however, stopped and turned, and faced 
the woman. The light of a street lamp showed a face, 
dark, wild, despairing, in which the history of sin and 
punishment were too plainly written. It was a young 
face and one that might once have been beautiful, but 
of all that nothing remained but the brightness of a 
pair of wonderfully expressive eyes. Bolton ad- 
vanced a step towards her and laid his hand on her 
shoulder and, looking down on her, said: 

“ Poor child, have you no mother?” 

“Mother! Oh!” 

The words were almost shrieked, and then the wo- 
man threw herself at the foot of the ‘amp-post and 
sobbed convulsively. 

.“ Harry,” said Bolton, ‘I will take her to the St. 
Barnabas; they will take her in for the night.” 


“T 
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Then, taking the arm of the woman, he said in a 
voice of calm authority, ‘‘Come with me.”’ 

He raised ‘her and offered her his arm. “Child, 
there is hope for you,” he said. *‘‘ Never despair. I 
will take you where you will find friends.” 

A walk of a short distance brought them to the door 
of the refuge, where he saw her received, and then 
turning he retraced his steps to Harry. 

‘““One more unfortunate,” he said, briefly, and then 
immediately took up the discussion of a point in the 
proof-sheet just where he had left it. Harry was so 
excited by the incident that he could hardly keep up 
the discussion which Bolton was conducting. 

“I wonder,” he said, after an interval, ‘‘ who that 
woman is and what is her history.” 

“ The old story, likely,” said Bolton. 

“What is curious,’ said Harry, “is that Eva de- 
scribed such a looking woman as this as hanging about 
our house the other evening. It was the evening 
when she was going over to the Vanderheyden house 
to persuade the old ladies to come to us this evening. 
She seemed then to have been hanging about our 
house, and Eva spoke in particular of her eyes—just 
such singular, wild, dark eyes as this woman has,” 

“It may be a mere coincidence,” said Bolton. ‘She 
may have had some errand on your street. Whatever 
the case be, she is safe for the present. They will do 
the best they can for her. She’s only one more grain 
in the heap!” 

Shortly after, Harry took leave of Bolton and re- 
turned to his own house. He found all still, Eva 
waiting for him by the dying coals and smoking ashes 
of the fire. Alice had retired to her apartment. 

** We've had an adventure,” he said. 

“ What!. to-night?” 

Harry here recounted the scene and Bolton’s course, 
and immediately Eva broke out: “There, Harry, it 
must be that very woman that I saw the night I was 
going into the Vanderheyden’s; she seems to be hang- 
ing round this neighborhood. What can she be? Tell 
me, Harry, had she very brilliant dark eyes, and a 
sort of dreadfully haggard, hopeless look ?”’ 

“Exactly. Then I was provoked at her assurance 
in laying her hand on my arm; but when I saw her 
face I was so struck by its misery that I pitied her. 
You ought to have seen Bolton; he seemed so calm and 
commanding, and his face, as he looked down on her, 
had a wonderful expression; and his voice, you know 
that heavy deep tone of his, when he spoke of her 
mother it perfectly overcame her. She seemed almost 
convulsed, but he assumed a kind of authority and 
led her away to the St. Barnabas. Luckily he knew 
all about that, for he had talked with St. John about 
it.” 

“ Yes, indeed, I heard them talking about it this very 
evening; so it is quite a providence. I do wonder who 
she is or what she is. Would it do for me to go to- 
morrow and inquire?’ 

“T don’t know, my dear, as you could do anything. 
They will do all that is possible there, and merely from 
curiosity I would not advise you tointerfere. Youcan 
do nothing.” 

“Strange!” said Eva, still looking in the fire while 
she was taking the hairpins out of her hair and loosing 
her neck ribbon, “strange the difference in the lot of 
women. That girl has been handsome! People have 
loved her. She might have been in a home, happy 
like me, with a good husband—now there she is in the 
cold streets. It makes me very unhappy to think such 
things must be. You know how Bolton spoke of God, 
the Good Shepherd—how he cared more for one lost 
one than for allthat went not astray. That isso beau- 
tiful—I do hope she will be saved.” 

“Let us hope so, darling.” 

“Tt seems selfish for me to wrap my comforts about 
me and turn away my thoughts and congratulute my- 
self on my good luck—don’t it?” 

“But, darling, if you can’t do anything, I don’t 
know why you should dwell on it. But I’ll promise 
you Bolton shall call and inquire of the sisters, and if 
there is anything we can do he will let us know. But 
now it’s late, and you are tired and need rest.’’ 


(To be continued.) 








SPIRITUAL REA LITIES ABSOLUTE. 
By Rey. W. R. G. MELLEN. 


rT\HERE is a widely. prevalent impression that 

religion draws its authoritative sanctions and 
divinest inspirations, not from the actual and living 
Present, but from a remote and uncertain Past, and a 
remoter and more uncertain Future; not from what és, 
but from what has been, aud is to be. The feeling, not 
always confessed but often manifest, is that God really 
was once; was in intimate relations with some souls; 
did in various ways and striking degreés reveal him- 
self; did put at work inflaences which, though he have 
little immediate connection with now, men are still 
clinging to and trying to live by, until, peradventure, 
God shall speak, or show his face once more. Those, it 
is fancied, were religious ages. Then there was open 
communication between heaven and earth. Angel 
voices were heard by human ears; angel forms were 
seen by human eyes, and entertained in human homes. 
Celestial orbs led reverent magi to the cradle of incar- 
nate Deity, around whose brow circled a heavenly 
aureole. Natural elements, tormenting demons, the 
physically dead, obeyed his word. The land trod by 





his blessed feet apd scene of his wondrous works be- 


came holy. The cheart~ 
quickened by the r 
Now, however, if 
upon a journey, he 
with mankind. 

But this period of partial if not complete Divine 
absenteeism, of comparative if not total discontinuity 
of spiritual verities, is not always to last. By and by, 
God will awake or return, and enter again into inti- 
mate relations with at least a part of the race. That 
is, after the termination of all sublunary things, and 
at the grand assize of the universe, he will appear in 
transcendent glory, confounding sinners, consoling 
saints, and vindicating beyond cavil his infinite ma- 
jesty and might. Then invisible things will again be- 
come profoundly real and of incalculable moment. 
Whoso shall be found controlled and animated by them 
will be filled with, ineffable. gladness, and their whole 
being shine with celestial light; while whoso shall be 
found alien to them will be equally filled with sadness 
and wrapped in gloom. To the former, as though on 
automatic hinges, will swing wide the heavenly portals 
—will come the invitation: “Enter, ye blessed, the 
beautiful kingdom ;”’ while to the latter will open only 
those gates over which is written: ‘Let whoso enters 
here leave hope behind ’—will.come the awful word: 
“ Depart, depart forever from my presence and joy.” 

According to this impression, spiritual realities— 
principles, experiences, life—are more or less extran- 
eous to human nature; were introduced into the world 
once for all, in a long past age, and whose grand pur- 
pose is to tide men over the most stupendous crisis in 
their career, and land them safe on the blessed shores. 
Hence that close student and ‘keen analyst of princi- 
ciples and motives which himself did not confess, Ed- 
ward Gibbon, says: “The great object of religion,” 
meaning as he had seen it in history and the church, 
“is the happiness of a future life.” That the historian 
correctly apprehended the then generally and now 
widely prevalent impression of the office of religion 
there can be little question. I repeat, therefore, that 
invisible things, spiritual realities, are generally re- 
garded as relating mainly to the Past and the Future, 
and slightly to the Present. They were, they will be. 
They are partly reminiscent, and partly anticipatory; 
partly traditional, and partly expectational; though 
as motives or influences the expectational is perhaps the 
larger part, since the usually lively sense of favors to 
come is indefinitely stronger than the often not lively 
sense of favors received. 

In opposition to the idea that spiritual realities are 
in any degree dependent on place and time; in oppo- 
sition to any divorce of religion from the living mo- 
ment, I maintain that spiritual things are absolute. 
As God their center and source declares himself as “J 
am,” so they are, without regard to states of existence, 
or epochs of time, or acceptance by human souls, 
“The things that are not seen are eternal,” unbegin- 
ning, unending, without suspension of being. They 
related to the Past because that was the Present to 
souls that then were. They will relate to the Future 
because that will be the Present to souls that then will 
be. But their most intimate relation is to the moment 
that now is, and to each moment as it emerges from 
and flits into darkness. For the present moment alone 
is ours to be used and transmuted into life. In the 
present moment and just as much as in any other, rise 
before us these majestic verities, challenging allegiance, 
proffering blessing. , In the present moment, and just 
as well as in any other, may we acquaint ourselves . 
with them and have our truest life in the realm to 
which they belong... In other words, now may we be- 
come conscious of invisible things, knowing them not. 
by hearsay, however credible, nor at second hand, 
however trustworthy, but by personal experience; and 
may lead a divine life, fed not by a few drops of more 
or less impure water trickling through long historic 
conduits, but by that living water which springs an 
eternal fountain within. 

Do any question the absoluteness of spiritual reali- 
ties, and the possibility of such immediate knowledge 
of them? Let me ask such to consider a few things 
calculated to put these grand verities in a clearer and 
more impressive aspect. Let them consider that God 
is. Not that he has always been, in every moment of 
time and point of space, as some, intoxicated with the 
idea of his presence now, oft seem in danger of forget- 
ting. Nor that he will not always be in every epoch 
and realm, be it the millennial era of peace or the 
flaming pit of despair; as others, limiting the Divine 
goodness and power, seem equally prone to forget. 
But. that he is now just as much as he ever was or can 
be—just as much as when he walked with Adam, spoke 
to Moses, shone in the face of Jesus; and just as much 
as he will be when humanity has run its race, and the 
blessed have found a home in the bosom of their 
Maker. By the clear eye he is just as recognizable. 
See you God in old Hebrew wonders of wilderness 
and mount, of noble law and sacred psalm? or in early 
Christian marvels—the stilling of Galilee’s vexed wave 
and the healing of the sick, the sweet serenity of 
Jesus, and the grand enthusiasm of Paul? Very well. 
But open your eyes, your ears, your hearts. Whose 
are these, not astounding prodigies, but still greater 
wonders of law and order, truth and beauty ?—the 
mcrning sunrise and the evening sunset, opening 

“golden vistals into heaven;” the revolving year, 
glorifying every season, if not every day, with a dif- 
fering luster; the ovtspread and unfathomable heav- 


manity felt and was 
he heart of Divinity. 
i De not Wsleep, or have not gone 

withdrawn from vital relations 





ens with countless orbs driven with exact precision; 
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and the awe-inspiring human conscience standing for 
the right, and the soul-entrancing human love, glad to 
pe thorn-crowned and cross-laden to set forth the In- 
finite Love, and draw men to its service. Whose, too, 
the voices, stern and terrible to the reckless and sinful, 
but to thoughtful, listening souls, low, sweet and still, 
thrilling the inmost being? Whose, also, the influences 
embosoming us as an atmosphere, too subtle and 
mysterious to be described, too insinuating and per- 
sistent to be wholly resisted, and, when yielded to, 
leading in flower-stréwn paths to the city of our God? 
Oh ye, to whom, in despondent hours, the world seems 
but lifeless matter, under the dominion of inexorable 
law through which throbs no pitying heart, these are 
the ways, the voices, the influences of the Living and 
Present God, infinitely near and tender. Is he not 
recognizable in these az well as—aye, vastly better 
than—in any deviations of law? Certainly, if we can- 
not find him in such manifestations, there is little hope 
of finding him at all. But could we see, as sometimes 
we catch imperfect glimpses of, their genuine and full 
significance, what possession of us would take that 
sublimest of convictions, and what utterance—not 
loud and vaunting, perhaps only in inarticulate ac- 
cents—would have that grandest of confessions, God 
is! Not a groundless myth, not an untelligent law, 
not a distant or indifferent spectator of the groaning 
creation, but a Living Spirit, in whom and by whom 
all things are, and whose veil or garment, ever-chang- 
ing and glorious, is the material universe! 

Nor is this all. Heaven alsois. Of this many per- 
sons are accustomed to think asa place, located per- 
haps in the upper air, perhaps in some planet or star, 
or perhaps, as fanciful M, Figuier imagines, in the cen- 
tral orb of our system. Now it is conceived as a stu- 
pendous city of pearly gates and golden walls and 
glorious architecture. Anon it takes the form of a 
fairer than Hesperian garden, through whose vast en- 
closures glide streams of crystal clearness, and spread 
seas, as they were of glass mingled with fire; on whose 
wide spaces flourish flowers of all hue and trees whose 
leaves bear healing; along whose gently undulating 
paths now wanderand in whose grateful shade now re- 
cline the glorified, their hearts brimming with felicity. 
To enter this heavenly city or this celestial paradise is 
not for mortals in great companies. It is entered only 
through the narrow postern of the grave, singly and 
alone. Yet could the denizens of earth catch adequate 
glimpses of its beauty, or hear a few strains of its har- 
monies, all their attachments here and the gloomy 
passage thither could hardly hinder them from setting 
forth unsummoned to that wondrous realm. Pleasant, 
however, as are such imaginings, let us not forget that 
they are only feeble attempts to body forth the un- 
seen and spiritual. For heaven is not place; and 
therefore is not specially above, or beneath, or around, 
entrance updn which can be effected only after a cer- 
tain period. It is peculiarly godlike condition, and is 
ever at our heart’s door waiting for admission to us. 
So all the divine souls assure. For did not Jesus, 
dwelling in the bosom of the Father, while yet in the 
flesh abidein heaven? In regard to the future, Samuel 
J. May said: “I may have clearer vision, but not more 
confiding faith.” Dr. Tuckerman declared that his 
*‘idea of eternal bliss was fully answered by his minis- 
trations to the poor.” Another saint, reminded of 
Christ’s agony for human deliverance, exclaimed, * It 
is my privilege to think Jesus the happiest man that 
ever lived ’’; while still another avers, ‘‘ The world is 
so fair, [reserve my opinion if heaven be better. There 
are moments when life is unmixed blessing.’’ These 
and such as these have found what it is one great pur- 
pose of religion to teach; what almost every one has 
sometimes suspected; what all need to make one of 
the most vital truths of life: that heaven lies partly 
on this side of the dark valley as well as partly on the 
other, and that whoso will may sjng its songs and do 
its work here as well as there; as beyond question 
some are doing more acceptably and effectively on 
this side than many others have learned to do on that. 

Though involved iu what has been already said, yet 
as needing stronger emphasis, let it be affirmed that 
Immortality likewise is. Like heaven, this is usually 
conceived as pertaining exclusively to the region be- 
yond the vale. This, therefore—so runs the general 
speech—is the mortal realm; thatthe immortal. Here 
abide mortal, dying men; there, immortal, deathless 
spirits. To go hence is to quit the mortal and enter 
upon the immortal. Immortality, accordingly, is some- 
what—is a transcendent reality—to be anticipated. 
To be in actual possession of it, living il, enjoying it, 
is thought of only by the few, is inconceivable by the 
many. Yet immortality, if not a conceit or an illusion, 

-inheres in being. We cannot say spirit without sup- 
posing or implying it. Not that it is merely or mainly 
continuous existence. If it were, to how many minds 
would its value be seriously questionable! It is chiefly 
a consciousness of deepening. rising, enlarging life, in- 

‘forming more completely with trust, purity, love, and 

‘drawing into more intimate union with the Divine. 
Whoso has this consciousness has no need of, will not 
willingly be pestered by, any arguments for the im- 
mortal life. It is already his, or he is its; and the pos- 
sibility of it ever being otherwise is inconceivable. It 
little matters in what form, the coarser or the finer; 
in what realm—the one this side or the other that side 
of the death-line—he is at any moment dwelling. 
Each in the great plan of Providence is equally good. 
So long as it is wise to stay in one, he is glad to stay. 
When it is wiser to pass on, he as cheerfully departs. 


But, staying or going, his is, and is evermore becoming, 
the immortal life of God. 

Spiritual realities—God, the Divine Law, Heaven, 
Immortality—then are. They depend on, they relate 
specially to, neither time nor place. They are abso- 
lute. They confront us, lay their obligations upon us, 
embosom us, offer themselves to us at every moment 
of existence; though no more at one moment than 
at another. They summon us, not as soulless clods, 
nor as sentient brutes, but as living spirits, not merely 
to anticipate their blessedneas in some remote epoch 
and place, but to open our hearts to them at once, and 
just where we are, living in delightful consciousness of 
and in inspiring communion with them. They affirm, 
moreover, that all this is possible—that the life divine 
belongs here just as much as elsewhere, and is just as 
sweet and glorious now as it can be countless ages 
hence. 

And how greatly is a conviction of this grand truth 
of the absoluteness of spiritual realities—to my think- 
ing the central truth of all religion—now needed in 
the world! I know of nothing, certainly, that is so 
much needed; that lies so close to the roots, or that 
does so powerfully influence the development of hu- 
man character. How would a clear perception, and 
adequate realization of it indefinitely widen the mental 
horizon, and elevate the spiritual plane! For, accord- 
ing to it, religion is not designed to ticket men safely 
through this world, and through the valley of death 
to an idle or rapturous elysium beyond, but to make 
men—to make them after the heavenly pattern, and 
to fill them with the Divine Spirit. According to it, 
also, religion is not an appendage, or an addition to 
human character, like a portico to a house, or a spire 
toachurch. Itis an attitude and essential quality of 
the soul, of no more worth in one world than another, 
but of priceless worth everywhere. 

Finally, how would an adequate appreciation of it 
sanctify our present life; cooling our fevered blood, 
calming our raging passions, drawing forth our best 
affections, exalting our divinest powers. Down into 
the deeps of our being, then, is to be sunk, in our most 
inward experience is to be cherished, the conviction 
that every moment we stand in the Sacred Presence, 
are under the Divine Law, and, if we will, may make 
that moment heavenly and immortal. 








REST IN THE LORD. 


By FRANCES PowER COBBE. 


1 OD draws a cloud over each gleaming morn, 
i Would we ask why ? 
It is because all noblest things are born 
In agony. 


Only upon some cross of pain or woe 
God's son may lie; 

Each soul redeemed from self and sin must know 
Its Calvary. 


Yet must we crave for neither joy nor grief ; 
God chooses best ; 

He only knows our sick soul’s fit relief, 
And gives us rest. 


More than our feeble hearts can ever pine 
For holiness, 

That Father, in his tenderness divine, 
Yearneth to bless. 


What though we fall, and bruised and wounded lie, 
Our lips in dust? 

God's arm shall lift us up to victory : 
In Him we trust. 


For neither life, nor death, nor things beiow, 
Nor things above, 

Shall ever sever us that we should go 
From His great love. 








THE DUEL OF SOVEREIGNTIES IN 
PRUSSIA. 
By Davip A. Wasson. 
Ir. 


T has been shown in the two previous papers 
that the question in Germany is not one of relig- 

ion, but of rule; that Prussia has simply set bounds to 
the authority of a peculiar foreign government within 
its own territories; that, moreover, the Roman politics 
threatened the life of the nation, and made such ac- 
tion imperative; and that only a Hindoo passivity, 
which will endure everything rather than do anything 
in self-defense, could grant the Ultramontane schemes 
free course. Since those papers were written and for- 
warded, corroboration of them has come from an un- 
expected source. The ‘‘German Catholic Union,” the 
) grand association of papal Catholics in Germany, has 
had a General Assembly at Mainz, and put forth, in a 
long and very elaborate set of resolutions, to the num- 
ber of twenty-seven, comprised under six general 
heads, an exhibit of principles and policy. Here Ul- 
tramontanism is unmasked by its own hand. At the 
head of these resolutions stands an open, unequivocal 
declaration of war against the “‘ so-called modern civy- 
ilization’’ in general and the constitution of the Ger- 
man empire in particular. That the Ultramontane de- 
signs ran against the very being of the empire has for 
some while been indubitable; it was never till now 
undeniable. Now, however, war upon it is proclaimed 
in set terms, and not merely against its policy and 
administration, but explicitly against its constitu- 





tion, its organic being. Already, too, the Ultramon- 





tane Germania, in proud anticipation of victory, 
announces: “‘ We will accept peace upon no terms but 
such as we ourselves shall have dictated!” 

By yet another piece of service the Mainz Assembly 
has put me under obligations. Unable, of course, to 
reproduce the Prussian church law in full, I was in- 
tending to select its cardinal points, those upon which 
Ultramontane invective fastens and to which all else 
is indeed subsidiary. Ultramontanes in America 
might say, however, “This is a partial and deceptive 
selection; the writer bas picked out of the law what 
he could put a good face upon and left the rest.” The 
Mainz Assembly has now chosen for me, and the points 
are precisely the same; for that shuffle there will be 
noroom. It indited a solemn letter to the Pope, and 
therein stated the nature of the “ persecution " which 
the church in Germany endurés. “The powers of 
darkness,” say these sanctified gentry, “claim for the 
civil authorities the right to have a decisive influence 
in the education, examination, and placing of divines 
(Getstlichen) in the government of dioceses and par- 
ishes, with a right to limit the bishops in the use of the 
disciplinary power belonging to them and in the gov- 
ernment of their dioceses.’”’ Here, now, is the griev- 
ance with the Ultramontane face upon it. Let the 
reader look at it again, and see how almost exclusively 
it turns upon matters of government and the exercise 
of power. The power of the bishops to rule and disci- 
pline in their dioceses is, we are told, gchemmt, 
heinmed in, put under legal limitation. Also they are 
not permitted to speak the sole and sovereign word 
about the education and settlement of their clergy. 
Worse yet, there are conditions to their own assump- 
tion of power as well as legal limitations to their use 
of it. Very bad, perhaps; but in confirmation of our 
former statements, it is the power of the bishops, and 
not religion otherwise, which is touched. 

Now, the Prussian church laws of 1873, with the sup- 
plementary laws of 1874, lie before me, and tell pre- 
cisely what this means. The reader accordingly shali 
know just how the State exercises a “ decisive influ- 
ence ’’ over the education and settlement of the Rom- 
ish clergy, and just what legal limitations are set to 
the “ government” and the “ disciplinary power” of 
the bishops. 

At the outset, however, a surprise. There are no 
Prussian laws with respect to the Catholic Church in 
particular, only general laws applicable to all confes- 
sions. Not by a line or syllable is the former, or any 
authority belonging to it, singled out for especial re- 
striction. Protestantism and Catholicism are perse- 
cuted with impartial turpitude, if there be any perse- 
cution in the case. 

The law of 1873 opens thus: “The evangelical and 
the Roman Catholic churches, with every other re- 
ligious society, shall order and administer their affairs * 
independently, but remain Subject to the laws of the 
State and to its legally ordered oversight. In the same 
measure every religious society remains in possession 
and enjoyment of its institutions, foundations, and 
funds designed for purposes ot worship, instruction, or 
benevolence.”’ Also the State renounces all power to 
“nominate, propose, choose, or confirm.’’- official per- 
sons in any church or religious association. “Mow fol- 
low the specific, “‘ persecuting ” laws: 

1. As to education. It is ordered that any one who 
is to be established in form, and with legal recognition, 
as a spiritual guide of the people shall have completed 
the course at a German gymnasium (* high school" as 
we should say) and at a German university, or shall 
have obtained otherwise an equivalent education, and 
that he shall give evidence in an examination at the 
end of his course that he has really made the studies be- 
longing to it. There are Catholic gymnasia and uni- 
versities as well as Protestant; no distinction is here 
made between them; there’can be no possible pre- 
tense that the study of theology under Catholio in- 
structors, or proficiency and soundness in it according 
to Catholic standards, is in the slightest degree hin- 
dered. The State says only: “ For a public instructor 
and spiritual guide, of whatever confession, a liberal 
education.” Of what theological cast this shall be it 
says nothing, nor does it imply any direction, sugges- 
tion, or influence in respect to that matter. Now, this 
is not the American style, but with what face it can be 
called a persecution of the Catholic Church in particu- 
lar Iam at alossto understand. Does that church say, 
then, that ignorance is its friend and education its ene- 
my? Hostile tongues have said that of it; does it now 
say the same of itself? Really, if I were a Catholic, I 
would not, for very shame, cry “ persecution" on that 
score! 

2. All churches have the liberty to fill their official 
stations according to their own methods and in obe- 
dience to their own standards; but the civil govern- 
ment retains a right of objection on certain clearly 
specified grounds, not relating to theology or religion. 
It may object (1) when the candidate has not the 
standard education, as above; (2) when he is a con- 
victed criminal, or under criminal prosecution ; (3) 
when known facts justify the conclusion that he 
would avail himself of his position to work against the 
laws and civil order of the nation, or to disturb the 
public peace. The objection, if raised, must be ex- 
plicitly stated, with the grounds upon which it rests; 
and thirty days are allowed for an answer. If no an- 
swer is returned, or no adequate one, the objection 
becomes a veto. In this case, the said church or relig- 
ious society must try again, and produce a candidate 
who is vot too iguorant, uot a conyioted criminal or 
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under criminal prosecution, and not a plotter against 
the civil order. Does Rome wish to install such per- 
sons? If not, what is the outcry about? If it does, 
what plainer proof that such a law was necessary? 

3. The civil government, as we learn from the great 
assembly of the Catholic Union, limits the bishops in 
the use of their disciplinary power and in the govern- 
ment of their dioceses. True, legal limitation is im- 
posed, and it falls into two divisions, determining, 
first, what they may not do towards their subordinate 
clergy and other officials; secondly, what they may 
not do toward the unofficial laity. 

(a) As to the former, they may not flog their sub- 
ordinates, nor otherwise inflict upon them bodily 
chastisement. They may not fine these beyond the 
sum of thirty thaler, or to the amount of a month's 
income, if more than thirty thaler. They may not 
imprison priests and teachers otherwise than in a 
‘demerit institution,’ nor for more than three 
months. Finally, they may neither fine, imprison nor 
dismiss without cause shown, formal charges made, 
due process of investigation, and a hearing of the 
accused. If they pass judgment in defiance of these 
provisions, or if the grounds of condemnation are no 
good ones, the condemned—for whom otherwise the 
law were a dead-letter—has an appeal to a civil-eccle- 
siastical court, especially established for the purpose. 
This court may annul the sentence, (1) if it proceeds 
from an authority which exists in defiance of the civil 
law; (2) if it has been passed without cause shown, 
regular process of trial and a hearing of the accused: 
(3) if the punishment ordered is illegal in kind— 
flogging, for example; (4) if the accused is to be pun- 
ished because he obeys the laws, or because he votes 
according to his own judgment and conscience. 

(b) As to the laity. These the bishops shall have no 
power to flog, fine or imprison. -They may order only 
such punishment. as pertains to “ the purely religious 
province,’ or may withdraw the privileges of their 
church, or exclude wholly from it. But they shall 
punish none in any way for being obedient to the 
laws of the nation, or for voting according to his per- 
sonal sense of duty. 

So far, and no farther, are the bishops interfered 
with in the use of their “disciplinary power’ and in 
the “ government of their dioceses.”’ Lf, now, they do 
not wish to flog, fine, imprison, dismiss and starve 
without cause shown and a hearing of the accused, or 
for the cause that their subject is a loyal citizen and 
uses truly the political rights of a citizen, how does the 
law hurt them or touch them? If, on the other hand, 
they do wish to proceed in the style of oriental des- 
potism, and do wish a power to punish and persecute 
loyalty, or a free exercise of political rights, what far- 
ther proof can one ask that the law was needed? And 
now the case is before the reader. 

But this power is indeed the very one they are in- 
tent upon compassing, and the cries they emit because 
it is not to be had contain a confession to which noth- 
ing need be added. With that absolute, barbarous 
power of “governing and disciplining” they could 
make of the lower clergy a reckless clerical soldiery, a 
body ecclesiastical janissaries, whom they could 
bows g for disobedience at pleasure, whom the 
State could not protect, and who would be to them 

-like a brave dog, that fears his master and fears noth- 
ing else; and meantime a due culture of ignorance 
would assist the said discipline in making this canine 
courage and submission. If, again, and by help of these 
schooled subordinates, they could have the fourteen 
millions of Catholics to be also “ disciplined” into dis- 
loyalty, to be excommunicated, damned, flogged, 
fined, imprisoned, and what not, for the crime of obe- 
dience to the laws or of freely using the rights of a 
citizen at the polls, and if they could still farther have, 
as they claim, entire control of education, and school 
as well as discipline, and make the dog-mind in men, 
so far as a fit schooling can make it, could they not 
hope one day to have also the fate of the empire in 
their hands? They cannot have such power at pres- 
ent, poor gentlemen! For my own part, I should pity 
them a very little if I could see that they were a good 
deal more honest. But when men who wish to disci- 
pline in that way and for such purposes cry out “ per- 
secution,” because the State protects itself against 
them, they become contemptible. And when, still 
farther, they pretend an enthusiasm for liberty, and 
complain that liberty is oppressed in their persons, 
that hard old gospel word, Hypocrite ! comes to one’s 
lips. An inquisitor who mourns because he is for- 
bidden to exercise his Christian office upon the bodies 
of heretics, may, supposably, mourn conscientiously, 
and be pitiable because he does so. But when he runs 
to democrats and the like, tells how “the freedom of 
the holy inquisition” is oppressed, and wishes to pass 
for a champion and martyr of liberty, then one per- 
ceives that he is a liar and a knave as well as an 
inquisitor. 

It may seem almost incredible to the reader that the 
foregoing contains all the cardinal points of those 
laws about which such an uproar has been made. 
Butitisevenso. And now I ask a judgment upon two 
questions: first, whether against a body of clerical des- 
pots, who declare their enmity to the German Empire 
and to modern civilization, and who within the State 
would organize a force for its subjugation or destruc- 
tion, more temperate precautions, to be at all effec- 
tual, could be taken; secondly, whether a clique of 
ecclesiastics, who upon account of such precautions 
against the abuse of power and the systematic nurture 





of sedition, raise an outcry, begin to practice at holy 
hysterics, and try to compass sympathy by pretend- 
ing that they are horribly persecuted and martyred, 
do not thereby sufficiently confess that they are con- 
cerned, not about religion, but about worldly power 
and dominion. 





SILENCE. 
By Pror. UPHAM. 
HEN, smitten, thou dost feel the rod, 
Be still, and heave thy cause with God; 


And silence to thy soul shall teach 
Far more than comes from outward speech. 


When secret arts and open foe 
Conspire thy peace to overthrow, 

In silence, learn the hidden power 
Which saves thee in that bitter hour. 


Doth not thy Father take thy part? 
Doth he not know thy bleeding heart? 
And when it seems that thou wilt fall, 
Doth he not feel it? bear it all? 


Make no reply, but let thy mind 

In silent faith the triumph find 

Which comes from injuries forgiven, 

And trust in God, and strength in Heaven. 








THE VITAL PRINCIPLE OF CRITI- 
CISM. 


By GAIL HAMILTON. 


NE of the greatest safeguards of popular gov- 

ernment is popular criticism. And popular crit- 
icism is valuable in proportion as it is discriminating, 
intelligent and just, not in proportion as it is censori- 
ous or laudatory. No easier way of being patriotic 
offers itself than to decry the methods, motives and 
acts of those who are conducting the affairs of the 
country. There is, and there always will be, sufficient 
material for censure; but ill-directed censure, general 
denunciation, indefinite sneers, are of very little use 
in reforming. If the object of censure be not to ex- 
hibit one’s own superior standard, but to improve and 
purify, it should be pointed, accurate, and sure. At 
the basis of all sound and useful criticism is knowl- 
edge. Some knowledge is hard to be got at, and some 
would seem to be easy of access; yet much resounding 
censure is apparently founded on an entire absence of 
both kinds. 

With every recurring close of the sessions of Con- 
gress, the custodian of public virtue is shocked by the 
accumulated legislation of the few last weeks of Con- 
gress. All the early weeks, he severely declares, are 
wasted in useless debate, and @il the real work is 
crammed into the closing portion. It is the hot 
weather, it is the approaching adjournment, which 
makes members sensible. They dawdle at the begin- 
ning, and in the end rush bills through with reckless 
haste. 

But an observer, who looks at things themselves and 
not at the mere rumor and surface of things, would see 
that a great part of the work of legislation is done in 
committee. Not in the great halls of the House or the 
Senate, but in the small committee rooms, bills are 
matured. Each bill is there discussed by a few men 
selected to represent the opinion of the whole body— 
selected by election in the Senate, by appointment of 
the Speaker in the House. Yet the Speaker is bound 
in his appointments to represent not his own opinions 
but the opinions of the House. These committees have 
each its own room, where bills are discussed with entire 
freedom and often at great length. It naturally hap- 
pens that the bulk of these bills are ready to be report- 
ed at about thesame time. When the bills are matured 
for presentation, Congress can appoint a time for ad- 
journment. That is, the pressure of business does not 
come because adjournment is fixed, but adjournment 
can be fixed because business is now all ready to press. 
During the early weeks of the session, the fifty com- 
mittees were laboring in their committee rooms to 
reconcile opposing opinions and clashing interests, and 
present measures which should be likely to receive the 
assent of the whole body. During the later weeks of 
the session, the same fifty committees are striving to 
bring forward the various bills, one after another, in 
as rapid succession a3 may be. Is it strictly intelligent 
to say that the processes are useless, the results alone 
are work? Many bills are of such a character as not 
to enlist universal interest. Many men trust in these 
matters to the judgment and honor of the committee 
that has them in charge, or to the vote of other well- 
known men, and these bills pass without debate—that 
is, are “rushed through.”” Sometimes this confidence 
is misplaced, a bad bill is passed and mischievous legis- 
lation is the result. But in a vast majority of cases 
éenfidernce is not misplaced. Of this vast majority 
we hear nothing, but the mischievous bill that slips 
through makes a great outcry, as is natural and 
proper; and this is the safeguard. This occasional 
passage of a bad bill isa reason why people should be 
vigilant; it is not a reason why they should be de- 
spondent, least of all, why they should be denunciatory 
of our institutions. In any case, it is simply impossible 
that one man should be able to acquaint himself thor- 
oughly, by personal investigation, with the merits of 
every bill brought forward. The ambition to do it is 
worse than idle. The man who undertakes to know 
everything in Congress is good for nothing—a failure 





—— 


and a nuisance. The most valuable members are thcse 
who have a specialty and are authority on that point. 
It ison this principle that business is conducted and 
fame acquired in the English House of Commons. 
More and more as our country increases, will Congres- 
sional business be done in committee. That way dan- 
ger lies. Danger lies also in the direction of too much 
legislation. It behooves all good citizens to be on the 
alert. But it behooves them also to sight their game 
before they fire. Random shooting may startle, but it 
is likely to do quite as much harm as good. Probably 
there is about as much censurable delay of business 
from the earlier to the later weeks of the session, as 
there is a censurable delay of sermons from the earlier 
to the later hours of the week. 

Much debate is characterized as useless on question- 
able grounds. What is a mere truism to the compre- 
hension of the critic may be matter of doubt to the 
inferior intellect of the Congressman and even of his 
constituent. It is not enough for the “hard money" 
man to know that a specie basis is best. He must get 
the paper money man to believe it also. It is not 
enough for the Granger to know that the cost of 
transportation is too high; he must put the railroad 
man under conviction of sin. Whatever is of broad 
and vital-interest is not likely to be passed in the 
House without prolonged and even heated debate, no 
matter how closely it may have been discussed in 
committee. Religious papers may well quarrel with 
Congress here. They “ know a trick worth two” of 
these national debates. A minister preaches a sermon 
through, and lets no dog bark. We may think he has 
left out a fact or two in his argument on the Atone- 
ment; that there is a flaw in his reasoning on Original 
Sin; a cloud in his definition of the Doctrine of Sub- 
stitution: but the good minister has put us under such 
training that we dare not open our lips, and he has it 
all his own way. How long would a sermon last if, 
every time the Congregational, evangelical, preacher 
struck a snag, brother Charles K. Whipple and brother 
Voysey and brother Bishop Potter and brother Ful- 
ton and brother Abbott and brother Patton should rise 
and say, *‘ Will the gentleman allow me to ask a single 
question?” “ Will the gentleman permit me to inter- 
rupt him a moment?” ‘ Will the gentleman grant me 
a few minutes of his time to correct a statement of 
fact?” ‘Will the gentleman kindly repeat his last 
assertion ?’’—if, in short, he were surrounded by eager 
antagonists ready to claw and clutch at every lapse 
from logic and every weak statement or forced infer- 
ence? Let me not be arraigned fora mover of sedi- 
tion; but I sometimes think when I hear, as I some- 
times do hear, a good man plodding serenely onward 
in the pulpit, assuming his premises, begging his ques- 
tions, confounding his terms, mistaking assertions for 
conclusions, and upsetting his dish generally, that it 
might not be wholly insalubrious to have a little “ use- 
less debate’’ introduced into the churches, When I 
read in the Confession of Faith of the Presbytenan 
Church that “Elect infants, dying in infancy, are re- 
generated and saved by Christ. . . . Others, not 
elected, . . . never truly come to Christ, and there- 
fore cannot be saved "’—I think I should like to see 
that poor little non-elect infant run the gauntlet of a 
debate in the House of Representatives! 

I have before mentioned that reservoir of political 
corruption at Washington, built out of the ruins of 
the Williamsburg flood. I refer to it now in illustra- 
tration of the directness and logic of our censure. 
All investigation ‘points to bad work, ill faith, as the 
cause of that disaster. The dam was not built accord- 
ing to specifications, and the specifications themselves 
fell below the safety mark. The foundation wall 
should have been laid three feet below the surface and 
it was laid on the surface. It was not properly secured 
at the ends and was not thick enough anywhere. The 
moral that sticks up everywhere out of the wreck is a 
reform in home manufactures, the necessity of more 
scientific, conscientious, thorough work. If any polit- 
ical moral be deducible, it is: how can we expect hon- 
esty in our representatives when our own citizens, the 
solid men of Massachusetts, church members and 
property-holders, are so corrupt and reckless that to 
save a few hundreds of dollars to their own pockets 
they will wreck millions of their neighbors’, destroy 
scores of human lives, and spread desolation through 
hundreds of homes? 

Instead of which Massachusetts—the dear old sly- 
boots—turns her Mill River on to Washington, where 
its pure water becomes “a great volume of political 
corruption, which at any moment may deluge the broad 
land with distress’; but which, we must infer, if kept 
well dammed up and only let out as it is wanted, is a 
legitimate source of wealth and power! However, let 
us not miss any opportunity of ‘letting drive’’ at 
Washington. Where there is a will there is a way, 
and he who supposes that way is to be blocked up by 
anything so trivial as a shoddy Massachusetts dam has 
little idea of the fervor of our patriotism. 

Another moral drawn from the same disaster is the 
“sare consequences of the American habit of shiftless- 
ness, of running for luck, of trusting that the bridge 
will stand for this strain.” But why American? Is 
America the only country whose dams give way? In 
March, 1864, the dam of the reservoir near Sheffield, 
in England, was broken dowu and a body of water 
covering seventy-six acres of ground rushed down the 
gorge of the hills, and swept away two hundred and 
fifty human beings and a vast amount of property. 
In 1902, a dam gave way in Spain, and six hundred and 
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eight people were drowned. Are not ignorance and 
recklessness traits of human rather than American or 
English or Spanish nature? 


“ Peccavimus, but rave not thus!” 





THE BARLY ANTI-SLAVERY DAYS. 
No. XV. 
By OLIvEeR JOHNSON. 


T required still another meeting after that of 

Jan. 6, 1832, to complete the organization of the 
New England Anti-Slavery Society by the election of 
officers; and this took place a few days later. The 
officers elected were as follows: President, Arnold 
Buffum; Vice-Presidents, James C. Odiorne, Alonzo 
Lewis; Corresponding Secretary, William Lloyd Gar- 
rison; Recording Secretary, Joshua Coffin; Council- 
lors—Moses Thacher, John E. Fuller, Oliver Johnson, 
Robert B. Hall, Benjamin C. Bacon, John Stimpson. 
In reading this list of names I am reminded of the 
words of Paul: “Ye see your calling, brethren, how 
that not many wise men after the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble are called: but God hath 
chosen the foolish things of the world to confound the 
wise; and God hath chosen the weak things of the 
world to confound the things which are mighty; and 
base things of the world, and things which are despised, 
hath JGod chosen, yea, and things which are not, to 
bring to naught things that are: that no flesh should 
glory in his presence.” Leading men in Church and 
State, the expositors of public opinion in New En- 
gland, naturally regarded a society, with a board of 
officers so uninfluential and obscure, with a smile of 
derision or a sign of disgust. And, really, when we 
contrast the weakness and the scanty resources of 
these founders of a new crusade with the overwhelm- 
ing power of slavery, which had entrenched itself be- 
hind the Constitution and made a sanctuary for itself 
in the Church, we wonder that they had the courage to 
attempt a task to all outward seeming so hopeless. But 
they had no more doubt of the righteousness of their 
cause, or of its sure success at no distant day, than 
they had of the presence and power of God in human 
affairs; and in this faith they girded themselves for 
the battle. They believed that in the conflict with 
such a system as slavery, in the nineteenth century, 
one should chase a thousand and two put ten thousand 
to flight. Truth was mighty, and would prevail over 
all opposition. The cause, in their eyes, was instinct 
with the very spirit of justice and liberty, and invest- 
ed with all the sanctions of religion, and the word of 
God was pledged to sustain it and carry it forward to 
success. It has often been affirmed that the organizers 
of the anti-slavery movement were infidels, who 
mocked at piety and sought to overthrow the churches 
and the clergy; but they were the filial and loyal sons 
of the church; the Bible was their text-book, the 
armory whence all their weapons were drawn. They 
did indeed rebuke the churches for their recreancy to 
liberty and humanity, but they judged them always 
by the principles of Christianity as embodied in the 
New Testament. 

It seems not alittle surprising that neither among 
the first signers of the constitution nor in the list of 
officers of the society is there to be found the name of 
a single colored man. The society had in view, pri- 
marily, the welfare of the negro, and there were 
many intelligent men of this class in Boston, who re- 
garded the movement with intense interest and a 
longing hopefulness; and yet I do not remember that 
a single black face was seen at either of the four meet- 
ings of which I have given an account. How is this to 
be accounted for? I answer, it was because, in that 
day, negroes were in the @abdit of acting in all social, 
religious and philanthropic affairs exclusively by 
themselves. This habit was so fixed that time was 
necessary to overcome it. Colored men knew well 
that their names would bring upon the society an 
added reproach, and their very interest in its success 
made them stand aloof at first. But this feeling soon 
passed away, and colored men took a prominent part 
in the movement. 

If David Lee Child, Samuel E. Sewall and Ellis Gray 
Loring had not at first refused to sign the constitu- 
tion, their names would, in all probability, have been 
prominent as officers of the society, for they were men 
of high character and of greater influence than any 
other three of ournumber. Let me add that they soon 
waived the scruples which at first led them to decline 
joining the society, and, becoming members, gave it 
ever afterwards the benefit of their hearty codpera- 
tion. Mr. Child wielded a powerful pen, which was 
always devoted to the cause, and Messrs, Sewall and 
Loring were rising young lawyers, men of great ability 
and exalted worth, who served the cause with un- 
swerving fidelity and devotion. Mr. Child is living 
still, though he has numbered his four-score years, 
Mr. Sewall, some ten years younger than Mr. Child, is 
also living. Mr. Loring died many years ago, after 
achieving a high rank in his profession. 
i¢ It will also be observed that the name of not a single 
woman appears in the list of those who took part in 
organizing the society. This was not because there 
were no women who felt an interest in the objects for 
which the society was formed, but because women 
were not then in the habit of taking part publicly 
with men in benevolent and philanthropic enter- 
prises. I shall have occasion, at another stage of my 





narrative, to relate the circumstances which first led 
a few courageous women to pass the bounds of their 
conventional “sphere,” and take an active and some- 
times a prominent part in the movement. It will ap- 
pear {that what in this country is called “‘ the woman 
question” received its first impetus from the action of 
the anti-slavery societies in admitting women to 
membership, to official station, and to a place on the 
platform as speakers. The venomous opposition which 
this measure encountered will hardly seem credible at 
the present day. But I will not anticipate the story. 

We have already noted the principles and objects of 
the new society as defined in its constitution; but a 
more elaborate statement was deemed necessary for 
the information of the people, and to win, if possible, 
their favor and support. Accordingly, it was deter- 
mined to issue, in the name of the society, an address 
to the public, and the Rev. Moses Thacher, of North 
Wrentham, editor of the Boston Telegraph, was ap- 
pointed to prepare it. This selection was a token of 
the reverence we all felt for the Christian ministry, 
and of our desire and purpose to win the support of 
the churches and the clergy of New England. Mr. 
Thacher performed his task with great ability and 
skill, and the address was not only printed in the 
Liberator, but widely circulated in pamphlet form. 
In the whole vast literature of the anti-slavery move- 
ment I know not where to find a document supe- 
rior to this for clearness of statement, cogency of 
argument, or appositeness of illustration. Reading 
now its vigorous sentences, at once so calm and yet so 
earnest, and feeling the force of its appeals to the con- 
science and the common sense of the people, it seems 
incredible that it did not win universal assent. Stranger 
still does it seem that its doctrines could ever have 
been scouted by sensible men as fanatical, extravagant, 
and dangerous. 

The address opens with a declaration intended to 
refute the slander which imputed to us a design to 
promote insurrection and war. ‘The weapons of our 
warfare can never be carnal. The only influence we 
can exert must be that of moral suasion, and not of 
coercion. In the truth, and the God of truth, alone 
we trust, for the success of our exertions; and with 
the truih, and in the name of the God of truth, we 
plead for the cause of humanity.” Is this the language 
of infidelity, to which Christians, that they might not 
be false to the Master, were constrained to close their 
ears? After stating that the fundamental principles 
of the society were found in the Goiden Rule and in 
the Declaration of Independence; that its object was 
in conformity with the very genius of the country, 
the spirit and letter of the Constitution, and the spirit 
of the Gospel of Christ, it says: “‘We consider it our 
duty to diffuse, as widely as possible, a knowledge of 
just and correct principles on the subject of slavery; 
to arouse the consciences of the wise; to enlighten the 
understanding of the ignorant; and incessantly to ap- 
peal to every principle of humanity, benevolence, 
justice, and natural affection, in behalf of that de- 
graded and wretched class of our colored brethren, 
who are retained in ignominious and cruel bondage.” 
Such was the “ fanaticism’? upon which the churches 
of New England turned their backs in scorn! 

Here is a paragraph which reveals at once the logic 
of the movement and the spirit of its champions: 


“We believe that slavery is an evil now ; and, of course, the 
slaves ought now to be emancipated. If the thief is found in 
possession of stolen property, he is required immediately to 
relinquish it. The slaveholder and the manstealer are in un- 
lawful possession of the stolen sonsand daughters of Africa; 
they ought, therefore, immediately to set them free. Who 
will say, ‘We must continue supremely and sordidly selfish 
for years to come, and leave the dispensation of justice to the 
third and fourth generation of our posterity’? We say that 
slavery is an evil and a curse ; what right have we then to en- 
tail this evil and curse upon unborn generations? Every 
principle of humanity, of benevolence, or of equity, which 
requires that the slaves be emancipated at all, demands that 
they be emancipated now. Let us suppose ourselves in the 
place of the African. Here, then, are two millions of our 
parents, of our children, of our wives, and of ovr brethren 
and sisters in thraldom. Here are our wives, our sisters, our 
mothers, and our daughters treated like brutes, abused to the 
most shameful purpose of sensuality, and compelled to the 
most ignominious prostitution! Do we then contend for 
gradual abolition? Do we say, the time has not yet arrived 
for our kindred, bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh, to be 
set at liberty ?—that they must be manumitted only one, two, 
a dozen, or a score at a time, and those immediately trans- 
ported beyond the seas? Who, reflecting and weeping over 
the bondage of their own parents, wives, sons or daughters, 
would thus act the part of maniacs? But, ‘all things what- 
soever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even so 
unto them; for this is the law and the prophets.’ Every 
principle which proves slavery unjust, an evil and a curse, 
equally demonstrates the duty of immediate manumission.” 


Is this the language of madmen and fools, that it 
shoukd have fallen unheeded upon the ears of Chris- 
tians, patriots and philanthropists in the land of the 
Pilgrims? 

The subject of colonization is next considered. Dis- 
claiming any intention of impugning the motives of 
its champions, the address shows why the scheme could 
never be a remedy for slavery, and urges the right of 
the slave to emancipation on the soil which he had 
moistened with his tears and enriched with his blood. 
The argument on this point is irresistibly strong. Then 
comes & passage at once so eloquent and forcible that I 
cannot withhold it from the reader: 


“Our hearts respond to the sentiment and language of 
Jefferson; ‘i tremble for my country when I remember that 





God is just.’ The slaves cannot long be retained in bondage. 
If their tyrants do not voluntarily break the yoke of their 
vassalage, the Providence of God and the judgments of 
Heaven will doubtless break it for them: and we yenture to 
predict that a way will ere long be opened for them to seek 
and obtain redress. Their sighs and groans have long ascend- 
ed up into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth, and their blood 
has long cried to him from the ground. Is it, then, unreason- 
able to suppose that God is now saying emphatically, both by 
his word and providence, * Shall I not visit for these things ? 
and shall not my soul be avenged on such a nation as this ?’ 
+ + + + The slaves cannot long be kept in ignorance of the 
first and most invaluable legacy of nature.. We may forbid the 
philanthropist to teach and the captive to learn; but we may 
as well undertake to clip the wings and stay the course of the 
celestial messenger who has received the Divine mandate to 
preach the everlasting Gospel to them that dwell on the 
earth. We may as well forbid the beams of the meridian sun 
to gild the heights of the Andes; essay to roll back the tides 
of the ocean; command the de®-drop to stay itself forever 
in the sky; puff back the northern blast with the breath of 
our nostrils; or attempt to compass and ‘bind Arcturus and 
his sons’ with a shred of flax, as to think of holding our 
colored brethren in perpetual ignorance and perpetual bond- 
age. - To say that immediate emancipation will only 
increase the wretchedness of the colored people, and that we 
must pursue a system of gradual abolition, is to present to us 
the double paradox that we must continue to do evil in order 
to cure the evil which we are doing, and that we must con- 
tinue to be unjust, and to ‘ do evil that good may come.’ .. . 
We appeal to the better judment and patriotism of our fel- 
low-citizens; we appeal to the understanding, conscience, and 
heart; we appeal to all the tender sympathies of humanity 
and natural affection ; we appeal to every citizen who depre- 
cates the horrors of St. Domingo and Southampton ; and we 
conjure every one who is capable of feeling or reflection to 
weigh in an even balance the present evils and inevitable 
consequences of slavery.”’ 

Thus was the new Society launched upon a rough 
and tempestuous sea; but its keel was of stuff that de- 
fied the tempest—against its oaken ribs the waves of an 
adverse public sentiment should beat in vain. Its 
crew hoisted sail with an unwavering faith in the 
success of the voyage. On the banner which they un- 
furled to the breeze was inscribed no wild, fanatical 
menace, but a legend of wisdom and of warning to 
their countrymen—an appeal to their consciences and 
their hearts—an earnest and solemn entreaty to save 
their country from the retributive judgments of God 
by striking the fetters from the slaves. Is it their 
fault that their appeals were unheeded, and that the 
Nation, instead of making haste to repent of its great 
sin, madly persisted in it until God himself melted the 
fetters of the slaves in the hot flames of war? Is it 
their fault that the sin which they so faithfully exposed 
and rebuked was expiated at last in blood? Is it not 
rather the fault of those who flouted their warnings 
and mocked at their plea for justice and righteous- 
ness? 











A HOME MISSIONARY SOQHETY IN 
AUSTRIA. 
A. W. C. 


IXTY years ago in the village of Gallneukir- 
chen, near Linz, the gospel was preached by Mar- 
tin Boos, a Catholic priest. Though he was persecuted 
and driven from his post by his superiors, the truth he 
sowed could not be up-rooted. The little band of be- 
lieving souls converted through his preaching were in 
heart evangelical, and after long-continued trials se- 
cured the right to be evangelical in name. Too weak 
to secure a pastor for themselves, they and after them 
their descendants, were obliged to content themselves 
with membership iu a church miles away. The many 
unsuccessful efforts of this little fluck to secure an 
uuder-shepherd came at length to the knowledge of 
Pastor Schwarz and his cultivated wife. Animated 
by true missionary spirit they said: “ If no one else will 
go to them, we will.” 

Leaving their pleasant home and attractive pastor- 
ate in a flourishing village, they gave themselves to the 
work of God in Gallneukirchen, where there was 
neither parsonage nor church to welcome them. This 
was three years ago. To many their sacrifice seemed 
foolishness; others were touched in heart and purse, 
and the spiritual descendants of Boos were enabled to 
purchase the so-called “* Pfleger House,” a large three 
story house affording ample room for chapel, parson- 
age, and—and what? Why these extra rooms? What 
is the Lord’s plan? These questions received at least 
a partial solution July 2d—memorable day in Austria, 
the inauguration of the first home missionary society 
here under a constitution approved by state authority. 
The chapel of this youngest evangelical church in 
Upper Austria is the very room where in the days of 
Boos, faithful, truth-loving souls were tried for heresy 
and condemned to prison. It was good to be there and 
breathe the air of liberty where once pious souls had 
suffered for Jesus’ sake. 

This little society, rich in nothing but faith, will do 
good work for Christ. Its constitution provides for 
Bible and tract work, for special care of orphans, of 
the sick and the poor, also for the training of young 
men for colporteurs and evangelists. Would God that 
instead of one there were forty young men now seek- 
ing rooms and instruction in the old “ Pfleger House” 
of Gallneukirchen. 

Will not Christian hearts ia America remember this 
worthy enterprise, and rejoice with us that at length 
some believing souls here are awakened to the impor- 
tance of aggressive work for the Master. 

INNSBRUCK, TYROL, July 20, 1874, 
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THE SINGERS GIFT. 
By SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


* ! wonderful gift of song, 
When hearts are heavy and sad 
To lift and to make them strong, 
fo teach them still to be glad. 


‘Oh! wonderful gift of song, 
Which out of the winter's chill 
And out of the time so long 
Brings birds of the summer still. 


Oh! wonderful gift of song, 
Like rays of another light, 

To wake, in this world of wrong, 
The world of a nobler right. 


Ch! wonderful gift of song, 
To bind in a common love 

The life of this lower throng 
With the life of the lands above. 


Ob! wonderful gift of song, 
When hearts are heavy and sad 

To lift and make thein strong, 
To teach them still to be glad! 





A GREETING FROM THE ALPS. 

By Rey. J. LeonarD CoRNING. 
LOECHE-LES-BArs, Switzerland, | 
July 19, 1874. 5 
“T SEND to the Christian Union my periodical 
| column from this wild mountain glen far up in the 
cloud realms, whither we make an annual pilgrimage 
to escape the sultry atmospheres of German cities and 
get quickening oxygen into our sluggish blood. Find- 
ing but a few stray Americans here on our third year- 
ly visit, I conclude that our countrymen. have not 
much acquaintance with this wonderful locality and 
its sanitary and wsthetic attractions. We polyglot pil- 
grims from the four quarters of the globe, say five or 
six hundred souls, are perched in a great rocky cleft 
of a range of mountains which divide the Bernese 
Oberland from the Rhone Valley, the barometer show- 
ing an altitude of nearly five thousand feet above the 
sea level. There are natural marvels enough here to 
attract a numberless procession of devout pilgrims; 
but if there were not a supplementary clause of an 
utilitarian sort, this mountain glen, like many another 
in this land of wonders, would be left to goats and 
peasants. 

You must know, then, that this is, as regards human 
appreciation, primarily a region of pools, Bethesdas, 
Siloams, or whatever else you please to callthem. It 
is very queer, one of nature’s caprices, I suppose, that 
up here above the clouds,“where you can ice your 
water for dinner from adjacent glaciers, some invisible 
elves down under the thin earth-crust should be boil- 
ing huge kettles of medicated compounds, and sending 
the healing fluid through the spouts within easy access, 
to the sickly sons and daughters of Adam. Such is the 
fact, however, and perhaps a century ago some poor 
cripple hobbled into one of the pools, took up his bed 
and walked, and told all his neighbors of the marvel; 
and forthwith a great procession of sick folk came 
flocking hither and the fame of a goat-pasture became 
as wide as that of the old-time Bethesda. And now 
every year some hundreds of pilgrims with almost 
every possible infirmity come hither to be healed. In 
the ancient legend an angel came down and stirred 
the waters, and the invalid had but to step in to find 
health, which was a great saving of time and patience. 
The modern angels in this locality are of a different 
sort. In the first place they do not come down but up; 
subterranean angels, in fact, they are. In the second 
place, they heat the water down in their cavernous 
kitchens without costof fuel. In the third place, they 
make the invalid pay the price of long and tedious 
waiting for the promised boon of recovery. And this 
is the specialty of our Alpine Siloam: thut it is not a 
wash, or a common immersion, but a soak, a parboil, a 
transmigration of a human being for three weeks—the 
limit of the cure—into a fish or a turtle, as one elects. 
Everything on this European continent, as you are 
aware, runs to social classification. Steamboats, rail- 
road cars, omnibuses, common turnpike stages, all 
have their compartments for rich and poor, prince and 
plebeian. And our Bethesda is no exception to this. 
Here are three grades of pools, the highest for the 
well-to-do, the next lower for the not-so-well-to-do 
and the lowest for beggars. But everybody gets a 
chance, and if one cannot pay his dollar a day for an 
aristocratic parboil in 2 private pool, he may soak with 
plebeians for half the money; or if heisa predestinated 
pauper he may paddle in the pauper’s pond in com- 
pany with a miserable crowd of ulcerated limbs and 
cancerous noses, with nothing but thanks to pay. 

The customary thing is to soak in one of the great 
pools in company with fifty or a hundred other peo- 
ple. When you consider that the prescribed cure calls 
for a daily soak for three weeks of from four to eight 
hours you will see that sociality might in certain cases 
be the only preventive of suicide. A solitaire in his 
liquid prison might some day make choice between de- 
spair and death, tic a stone around his neck, and go to 
the bottom in sheer self-defense. 

The common pool is a far-famed curiosity about 
which the guide-books discourse eloquently. It never 
has been adequately described and never will be. A 





bundred human beings all turned into ducks and 
cackling in say six different dialects, is a spectacle 
which no painter or poet could reproduce. Babel and 
Bedlam are joined in wedlock, and the shouts of the 
pickling throng often waken the mountain echoes. 

As regards the healing properties of our Bethesda, 
this is a question for the doctors, and I will not too far 
intrude upon their prerogative. People come here to be 
healed of almost every malady except Asiatic Cholera. 
I have seen here the deaf and the dumb, the paralytic 
in every phase, the victims of gottre, cripples of various 
sorts, rheumatics, and people with the whole family of 
ulcers, from cancer down to ordinary pimples. Liver 
complaints are likewise said to take their flight before 
the exorcising hand of the subterranean angels. For 
all skin diseases the waters are said, and with much 
show of truth, to be a sovereign specific. People do 
part with their blotches here, and the instances are not 
few in which they come annually for a series of years 
to get rid of them, which would seem to indicate that 
they—the blotches—are only scared off for a time to 
come back again. Perhaps you expect me to give a 
morsel of personal experience; but a contributor is 
quite out of his normal function in a rehearsal of bis 
individual pathology. That I have soaked up to the 
mark of seven hours a day I will tell you, and that I 
still survive you have evidence. More than this is 
none of the public’s business. And now, enough of the 
pools; and let me fill out my column with other 
matters. 

Nature has some curious compensations, as, for ex- 
ample, the most glorious landscapes on the globe and a 
grudging soil which keeps industry on the brink of 
starvation. If I had my way, as a predestipated deni- 
zen of a Swiss mountain, I should say, Give us a little 
less romance and more fresh beef and potatoes and 
breadstuffs. I could write a poem up here among 
these Titanic rocks, if I had only cultivated the me- 
chanical knack of the thing. But I have not found 
any poets among the nearly one thousand cowherds 
who inhabit this region. I am so sorry for them. 
Perbaps the soil which they till is sufficient to support 
a hundred souls generously; and when nine bundred 
more must somehow live out of it, you would natural- 
ly lock for lean faces. And these mountain peasants’ 
faces are almost all lean. Little boys look like old 
men and little girls like crones. They have noth- 
ing but potatoes and salt meat and their religion. Be- 
sides the hotels, which are all closed in winter, there is 
not a decent house in the town, the church and the 
parsonage alone excepted. I said their religion. This 
is Catholic, and so far as I know there is not a Protest- 
ant among the permanent dwellers in this great human 
ant-hill. They are a very devout people in their way, 
go to mass, put on white gowns, and carry the image of 
the Virgin about the streets in religious processions; in 
fact, keep themselves on Suudays very busy with 
prayers, possibly in order to forget that their stomachs 
are but half full. Do their best (and they are an hon- 
est and industrious folk) they cannot make ends meet; 
and so we well-to-do summer boarders with coupons 
are taxed regularly and righteously to help them 
through the winter. Thisisatypo of a great multi- 
tude of Swiss mountain villages which I have seen; 
and, had one philanthropy in large measure and money 
to match, what nobler thing could he do than to buy 
up several prairies in the far West and transfer thither 
half the adult population of every peasant village in 
Switzerland ? 

You will never know what rocks are till you come 
here. Think of sitting here at my table under the 
shadow of a perpendicular cliff rising four thousand 
feet above my head. Ina cleft of this wonderful pal- 
lisade is hewn that marvel of engineering which goes 
by the name of the ‘‘Gemmi Pass.’’ More than any 
pass of Switzerland this illustrates the triumph of art 
over nature. If youcome over the sea and can do but 
a single Swiss pass let that be the Gemmi. Three 
methods are open to your choice; you may go on your 
legs if they are stout and your heart is brave, or you 
may go on a mule if your muscles are flabby, or, if all 
is lacking and yor are acripple, you may still com- 
pass the task by being carried over on achair. The 
last method is not uncommon, especially with ladies, 
and it were better to pay the price, which is not small, 
than miss a memory full of glorious visions, and which 
shall go with you to the end of life. 

Up here, one must either worship in the temple of 
nature or be a Catholic. In fact one can do both, as I 
do. No sect holds the monopoly of truth, and I never 
yet went into any churcvh of any faith where I could 
not say my prayers, if the heart was in tune. 

Last Sunday I got early out of my pool to hear a 
sermon from my friend, a Capuchin Monk, who calls 
me a brother preacher. To be honest, I do not fancy 
the cut of his clothes, and had I my way with him he 
should change tailors. But he gave us as good a,prac- 
tical talk as one often hears from a Protestant pulpit. 
He made the rocks and mouutains preach to us as the 
Master used to do. He reminded us of the stains of 
sin, the distempers of the soul which mineral baths 
could not wash out, and which only the streams of 
divine grace could cleanse away. He turned from the 
peasant department of his congregation to us people 
of broadcloth and silk and coupons, and told us that 
all our jewelry and personal adornment were of no 
account in the moral measurement of souls, and gave 
us due warning against the thraldom of earthly vanity. 
I thought of John the Baptist with a leathern girdle 
about his loins rebuking the fashionable sins of bis 
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time, and it seemed to me that this other ascetic was 
his not unworthy successor. 

IT send you my brotherly greeting from these Alpine 
heights; and if you have no bodily ills to be healed, 


then come hither and let the ministry of Nature heal 
your soul. 





WILL THE FREEDMEN WORK? 


N the Christian Union of July 1st I find a 
report of what Rev. James Freeman Clark, of 
Boston, said on his return from a trip to North and - 
South Carolina. He reports an old planter of South 
Carolina, wealthy before the war, as saying to him 
that “the colored people didn’t work at all; they 
couldn’t work; it wasn’t their nature to work, and 
except as slaves they would not work.” 

This sweeping assertion must be answered by facts, 
aud here are a few. An educated and intelligent 
colored gentleman from Wilmington, N. C., informed 
me recently that he knew three colored men, former- 
ly slaves, each of whom had bought and paid for the 
plantation of his old master. These plantations were 
eight or ten miles out of Wilmington, the largest con- 
taining one thousand acres, and the smallest three 
hundred and eighty. These freedmen worked on 
shares, and by industry and shrewd management 
made money, often loaning it to the owners, besides 
selling them meat and produce, and in return took, 
from time to time, small parcels of land. By this 
process, a3 well as by more direct purchase, these 
plantations came at length into the entire possession 
of the former slaves, and in one of these cases the old 
owner is employed as book-keeper for the “ chattel’ 
whom he once owned, and lashed terribly, but who is 
now the wealthy and prosperous lord of the soil! 
These facts, while they have a slight look of retribu- 
tion, show plainly encugh that the colored men South 
will and do work when reasonable facilities and en- 
couragement are afforded them. ‘s 

Business has led me to travel somewhat in North 
Carolina since the war, and on one occasion I spent a 
night with a man who, before the war, owned a plan- 
tation of six thousand acres, about half of which was 
under cultivation, with slaves to match. When Pres- 
dent Lincoln’s proclamation set his slaves free, be said 
he considered himself a ruined man. In the emer- 
gency he did what seemed to him most hopeful—cut 
up his plantation into sections, and put one of his best 
negro families into each to work it on halves, each 
hiring his own help and managing in hisown way. 
He said that but few of his former slaves left, being 
needed to do the work, and that the experiment had 
proved a great success,—that he never got so good re- 
turns before, nor with so little trouble to himself; and 
he declared, with much animation and emphasis, that 
he would not, if he could, go back to the old system of 
slave labor. 

How many other planters tried this scheme Ll know 
not, but doubtless hundreds of them might have done 
it, with equal success, had they been as cool-headed 
and kind as was this man. And 80, on a larger scale, it 
might have been demonstrated, that the freedmen 
were and are, as a rule, willing and glad to work when 
they have the stimulus of kind treatment and an hon- 
est and fair reward of their labor. CHARITY. 





Recture-Hoom alk, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 





PERSONAL IDENTITY IN THE OTHER 
LIFEL. 
FRIDAY Pventna, March 13, 1874. 


A § it regards the question of personal identity 

in the other life—the knowledge of each other, 
the knowledge of those who have personally affected 
us here—I think the Scripture is clear. It is suffi- 
cientiy so for me. So far as the future existence of 
our friends is concerned, our recognition of them and 
our power to recognize them, I have no doubt. 

Christ says to his disciples, ‘‘I go to prepare a place 
for you; and if I go to prepare a place for you, I will 
come again and receive you unto myself; that where [ 
am, there ye may be also.” He was going away from 
them, and he was going to prepare a place, and he 
was coming for them, and was going to take them to 
that place. You cannot get away from that passage. 

Take it now in connection with his departure from 
them as recorded in the 1st chapter of Acts: 


“While they looked steadfastly toward heaven as he went 
up, behold two men stood by them in white apparel, which 
also said: Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into 
heaven? This same Jesus, which is taken up from you into 
heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye have seen him go 
into heaven.” 

Now you will recollect that the disciples, after 
Christ went out of this world, were tho first-fruits; as 
if Christ was with them, and as if they had faith that 
when they went through death and rose on the other 
side Christ would seem the same Christ whom they 
had loved and followed on earth. 

So, by parity of reasoning, when they rise one and 
another out of this life into another, they would have 
a sense of personal identity. And about that I have 
no more doubt than that I exist; but that does not 
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meet the question of how, though we may know each 
other perfectly in the world to come, we shall appear 
to each other. 

Take a man majestic and very noble. You have 
been with him in good report and in evil report. You 
have seen grand expressions come over his face. You 
have seen him ‘when he wore a look that no word could 
interpret. You have seen a thousand things about 
him which were admirable. He dies and goes away. 
His wife says, ‘‘ When I am in heaven I must see 
him;” and her feeling is, “I must see him as I remem- 
ber him.” That is a very natural craving. 

But let us take another case. A mother has a poor 
child that is horribly deformed: it has a split lip, and 
it has other deformities. Its disposition is sweet. She 
watches over it from day to day with tender care. It 
lives ten or twelve or fifteen years. It is a sufferer all 
its life. At last it dies; and does she want to see it as 
she saw it on earth? Does she not say, “I shall know 
my child; but it won’t be the cripple that it has been 
onearth. It was dumb here, but it will sing and will 
be eloquent there. It was sick here, but it will be 
well there.” 

Now what I say is this: that the personal identity 
will be preserved in the other life; thut those whom 
we have loved here will be ours there. But if under 
any circumstances we are so dealt with in the provi- 
dence of God that the question is raised in our minds, 
**What changes will our friends undergo, aud how 
shall we know them with these changes?’’ it is a quee- 
tion which is not so easily answered. 

If you will go with me to Peekskill, on the east side 
of my verandah you will see what looks like a few 
little strings running on a wire trellis, and they are 
vines of clematis, If you will go with me again in 
the spring it will be a mass of green leaves. If you 
will go with me again in June there will be a covering 
of purple all over the trellis, so that you cannot see 
stem nor leaf. Now suppose I should long to see the 
vine only, and should be disappointed when I saw the 
sheeted blossoms? 

I see you in this world like mere stems of all sorts— 
like stems with only leaves on them; but I believe I 
shall see you in the other life covered with sheeted 
blossoms. I see struggling in you here very noble 
qualities; but they have fitful development. One 
should take another by that which is best in him; by 
his highest and not by his lower moods; by that which 
he shall be when he is developed into a true manhood 
in Christ Jesus. But how seldom do we see each other 
in that way! I see your faults here, but I believe I 
shall see you when your excellences will be most ap- 
parent. You are a working man, and are rude in 
many ways; but I believe I shall see you when all 
things that are rude shall be taken out of the way. 
When your whole portraiture is drawn, I shall know 
that it is you; but you shall be a great deal better than 
you are now. I trust that I shall be a great deal bet- 
ter. I have a great many battles to fight which nobody 
knows as well as I and my God, who pardons me and 
strengthens me against them. In the other life we 
shall appear with the husks taken away, with the 
leaves superseded, and with the branches covered 
with flowers and fruit. New and higher growths of 
richness and beauty will take the place of lower 
growths. With all faults taken away from you, with 
all earthly imperfections taken away from you, with 
nothing left of you but that which belongs to the 
heavenly estate, in which your noblest parts have been 
moulded into new forms of symmetry, you will be a 
great deal more fair than I thought. 

In countries where parents form connections for 
their children, and particularly in royal families, the 
bride is selected for the bridegroom, and her likeness 
is sent to him in a locket, that he may form some idea 
of her whom he is to marry, He looks at it, and says, 
“Well! that willdo. That is very good.” They are 
affianced, and he goes to Spain, or Germany, or Rus- 
sia, or wherever she may be; and for the first time 
meets his appointed bride. She comes into his pres- 
ence clad in rich apparel, and he looks upon her and 
says, “Good heavens! she is a thousand times nobler 
than I thought. Why, that picture bore no compari- 
son to the original. It gave me no adequate idea of 
her.”” Heisin rapture. He saw the picture, and was 
satisfied; but it came far short of truly representing 
the glory of the face that was to be like the rising of 
the sun upon him. 

I believe I shall see my children, my brethren from 
out ef this church, all who have loved me on earth; 
but I tell you, how different they will look when they 
are in their glorified state and made blessed! The 
thought is ministered to the reason and to the imagina- 
tion that we are to know each other, not by our weak- 
nesses, not by our failures, not by our limitations in 
this world, not by time-elements, not by the blotches 
which sin makes, but by that which is divine and 
beautiful. imtrinsically, when we shall have grown 
symmetrical by the process of life and death, and go 
to God again. 

We are'to remember, then, that if in the other life 
‘we do not get exactly what we miss, it will be because 
that which we parted from, and which has gone to the 
estate above, is glorified, and better than when it went 
away from us. It is the same thing, but it has taken 
ona higherform. The mother thinks of her babe; the 
wife thinks of a-man of noble port and magnificent 
qualities; the husband thinks of a woman of noble 
traits; and if you do not get just what you gave to the 
other life, it will be because you get something better. 





When former things have passed away, as we are 
told they shall in the Apocalypse, when tears shall 
cease to flow, when pains are all over, when we are as 
the angels of God, there will be nothing less, nothing 
left out that you will wish to have retained, and there 
will be a thousand things kept in that will fill you 
with surprise and wonder and love and adoration. It 
will be better, every part of it, than you think. 





—In a very well known town in Vermont there 
is a flourishing colony of Irish settlers who have culti- 
vated the soil to some profit. Some of the number 
emigrated a few years since to seek their fortune else- 
where. One of them, returning for a visit, was mak- 
ing inquiries as to his old friends; among them was 
one Jim Donnovan. “ Ah, Ned, where is Jim Donno- 
van?’ ‘Oh, sure he has sittled down entirely, and is 
well off; but, bad luck to him, he went to Montreal 
and married a little Protestant girl!’ ‘ Married 
what?” “A Protestant girl!” “‘May the divil fly away 
with him! why didn’t he marry one of his own sex?” 
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RICHARD HILDRETH. 

The History of the United States of America, from the Diascov- 
ery of the Continent to the Organization of Government Under 
the Federal Constitution, 1497-1789. By Richard Hildreth. 
Three Volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The History of the United States of America, From the Adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution to the End of the Sixteenth 
Congress, 1788-1821. By Richard Hildreth. Three Volumes. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


It is one of the common-places of daily remark 
that as we are now passing through the years which 
suggest by a sort of chronological correspondence the 
stirring and heroic occurrences vf the American Rev- 
olutionary struggle, there is obvious a large awaken- 
ing of interest in the history not only of that particu- 
lar epoch, but of our whole past. One of the most 
perfect indicators of the character and drift of the 
popular interests at any time is the announcements of 
the publishers; and by these it is easy to see how great 
and tangible is the newly-revived interest in American 
history. Authors and publishers alike seem to be con- 
scious of this interest, and to show their usual alacrity 
in responding toit. Within the past few months, we 
have noticed several enterprises, undertaken at no 
small outlay of time and money, for nourishing this 
patriotic literary appetite. Our industrious and vet- 
eran historian, Dr. Benson J. Lossing, has entered into 
an engagement which involves steady occupation for 
the next few years, to write anew the story of Ameri- 
ca from its discovery down to the present day—a book 
which is to be printed in costly style, with profuse il- 
lustrations from the pencil of Darley. The great work 
announced by Scribner, Armstrong & Co., which is to be 
written by that very accomplished scholar and master- 
ly writer, Mr. Sydney Howard Gay, and which is to 
have the benefit of Mr. William Cullen Bryant’s liter- 
ary supervision, is one likely to have a very large cir- 
culation and influence among the American people. 
These and other works of the kind are still unwritten. 
But there is about to appear a new history, already 
written and in press, from the pen of Mrs. Abby Sage 
Richardson, which undoubtedly has the merits of being 
faithfully and attractively wrought, and will challenge 
attention among the best. The publishers are Hurd & 
Houghton, who will present the book with all the taste- 
ful skill and perfect workmanship of the Riverside 
Press. Moreover, Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
has lately finished an American history especially for 
the young people, and we are well prepared to find in 
it every worth that comes from accurate treatment 
and every charm that is imparted by a felicitous style. 

It may be that there are still other projects of a sim- 
ilar kind in process of aceomplishment; but, at any 
rate, it is quite evident that the attention of the Amer- 
ican people during the next decade is to be abundantly 
solicited to the study of American history. And this 
leads us to the not unimportant remark, that amid all 
the new books upon that subject, there are some old 
ones that deserve to be remembered. Among the 
principal of these we account the six volumes of the 
History of the United States, by Richard Hildreth, a 
recent and beautiful reprint of which suggests the pro- 
priety of restating its claims to permanent notice and 
regard. It isa work which well deserves to be called 
astandard one. The first volume made its appearance 
in 1849, and the last volume was issued in 1852, There 
are many students who regard it as being upon the 
whole the most candid, accurate and satisfactory ac- 
count we yet have of the period over which it extends, 
It can hardly be brought into comparison with the re- 
nowned work of Mr. Bancroft, since its scope and 
method are so radically different. For one thing, it is 
far briefer and more summary than Bancroft’s his- 
tory, the nine large volumes of the latter covering a 
shorter period than the first three volumes of the for- 
mer. 

Richard Hildreth was born seven years after George 
Bancroft, and like him was the son of a New England 
clergyman and a graduate of Harvard University. 
They were alike, too, in the fact that both conceived 
very early—while yet college students we believe—the 
plan of devoting their lives to the exposition of Ameri- 





can history. But their several courses in the execu- 
tion of this plan were quite different. Bancroft p:e- 
pared himself for his master-work by several years 
of post-graduate study, especially in Germany. He 
seemed to have taken all knowledge for his province— 
especially philosophy, theology, and the classic litera- 
tures ancient and modern; and having attained for- 
tune, distinguished sucial position and some eminence 
in politics, he was free to study and write, not for 
bread, but for fame. With Hildreth it was different, 
He lived and died a poor man. He was lawyer, jour- 
nalist and sturdy literary drudge, doing vast quanti- 
ties of hack-work in newspapers, and earning his 
bread by the sweat of his brain. But though he never 
had long tracts of leisure in which to expand and to 
polish his culture, his echularly attainments were very 
large; and a glance at the list of authorities, placed at 
the end of each scries of his histories, shows with what 
enormous industry he must have worked. 

His conception of history wa ry simple—it was to 
tell the truth in the plainest Herein the con- 
trast between him and his greatest rival is particularly 
marked, since Bancroft’s method is to tell the truth in 
the most ornate, elaborate and rhetorical way. Hil- 
dreth appears to have had a somewhat hard, dry, 
logical mind, having na patience with any sort of hia- 
toric sham or pretension, with little reverence for the 
dignitaries of the past, scorning ceremony, and orna- 
mentation, and so proud of being an American and so 
fond of every genuine American thing as to be quite 
intolerant of all affectations of old-world manners, 
titles or splendors. With such a nature, it is easy to 
see with what contempt he would deal with the great 
men and events of our past, all of which had been cov- 
ered by heavy layers of oratorical and patriotic 
embellishment. He was disgusted with the Fourth- 
of-July style of dealing with American history; and 
much of our so-called historic literature he set down 
as little better than stump-speaking and anniversary 
extravagance. Accordingly, in his first volume he 
utters some cutting sentences which tell pretty clearly 
that he intended to write American history in a very 
different fashion. “It is due to our fathers and our- 
selves, it is due to truth and philosophy, to present for 
once on the historic stage, the founders of our Ameri- 
can nation unbedaubed with patriotic rouge, wrapped 
up in no fine-spun cloaks of excuses and apology, 
without stilts, buskins, tinsel or bedizenment, in 
their own proper persons, often rude, hard, narrow, 
superstitious and mistaken, but always earnest, down- 
right, manly and sincere. The result of their labors is 
eulogy enough; their best apology is to tell their 
story exactly as it was.” His history, he claims, is 
“an attempt to set forth the personages of our colonial 
and revolutionary history, such as they really were in 
their own day and generation, living and breathing 
men, their faults as well as their virtues, their weak- 
nesses as Well as their strength; an endeavor to trace 
our institutions, religious, social, and political, from 
their embryo state; to show, in fine, from what be- 
ginnings, by what influences, and through what 
changes the United States of America are what they 
are.” As might be expected, his blunt way of talking 
about the great men of the past, and blurting out very 
Saxon descriptions of their faults and follies, produced 
no little indignation among their descendants, espec- 
ially in New England. He himself was made to feel 
the effects of his temerity; for writing about it after- 
wards, he said: “‘ The undress portraits I have present- 
ed of our colovial progenitors, though made up chiefly 
of traits delineated by themselves; my presumption in 
bursting the thin’ shining bubble blown up s0 assidu- 
ously by so many windy mouths, of a colonial golden 
age of fabulous purity and virtue, have given very 
serious offense, especially in New England, region of 
set formality and hereditary grimace, where a careful 
editorial toning down, to prepare them for being 
printed, of the letters of even so cautious a person as 
Washington, has been thought to be demanded alike 
by decorum toward him, and by propriety toward the 
public.” In concluding his historic labors, Hildreth 
refers once more to the difficulties he had found in the 
exaggerated and fictitious character given to our own 
remote past; and his words are worth quoting as indi- 
cative of the essential cast of his own mind and the 
spirit in which he has written his books. ‘“ In dealing 
with our colonial and revolutionary annals, a great 
difficulty had to be encountered in the mythic and 
heroic character above, beyond, often wholiy apart 
from the truth of history, with which, in the popular 
idea, the fathers and founders of our American Repub- 
lic have been invested. American literature having 
been mainly of the rhetorical cast, and the Revolution, 
and the old times of the forefathers, forming standing 
subjects for periodical eulogies, in which every new 
orator tries to outvie his predecessors, the true history 
of those times, in spite of contemporary records, has 
yet been almost obliterated by declamations which 
confound all discrimination and just appreciation in 
one confused glare of patriotic evlogium.” We think 
that every reader, who candidly studies these volumes, 
will come to the conclusion that in whatever else their 
author has failed, he has sincerely tried to present, 
through a pure medium of impartial truth and justice, 
the events and characters of the times of which he has 
written, “‘ undistorted by prejudice, uncolored by sen- 
timent, neither tricked out in the gaudy tinsel of 
a meretricious rhetoric, nor stretched nor shortened to 
suit the purposes of any partial political theory.” 

The first three volumes of Hildreth relate American 
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history from the discovery of the continent down to 
the year 1788—a period of nearly three hundred years. 
This fact alone ts enough to indicate that that portion 
of his history is history in outline. During that period 
he had to deal with a vast multitude of detached 
events—the efforts at exploration and colonization 
made by many European nations, and especially the 
disconnected and complex experiences of the several 
colonies under the sway of England, the rise of the 
Revolutionary contest, the progress of it through the 
eight years’ war, and the culmination of all efforts in 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution. To give an 
intelligible account in three volumes of three hundred 
years of such diversified life compelled the author to 
adopt a very simple style, to avoid digressions, to 
economize adjectives, and to paint all his portraits in 
miniature. 
skill a very difficult thing. He is brief without being 
obscure, and gives to the attentive student a very just 
idea of the sequen events throughout the long 
tract of time embraced in that portion of his work. 
The limitations upon such a method are obvious. The 
narrative is clear, the view is comprehensive, the per- 


spective is just; but it is also cold and colorless narra-| 


tive. Itis dry and hard. It reads not like an historic 
story, but like an historic catalogue. It calls for read- 
ers with an heroic desire to get information. It is 
indeed a pursuit of knowledge under difficulties. It is 
invaluable as a work of reference. It is not to be 
recommended as a work of entertainment. 

But when we reach the Second Series of Hildreth’s 
History, we find the work expanding upon a larger 
canvas, and glowing at last with the warmth of life. 
The three volumes of this series deal with our history 
from the beginning of Washington’s Administration 
to the end of Monroe’s—a period of thirty-three years. 
Thus in the latter the historian spreads the narrative 
of thirty-three years over as many pages as in the 
former part of it he had spread three hundred years. 
Here at last, then, we have elaborate description, por- 
traits at full length, the small details of mortal expe- 
rience, and the lights and shadows of human character 
and conduct. We cannot resist the impression that 
the author means to be impartial, but that in spite 
of himself he writes with intense Federalist pre- 
possessions. He looks well to his data. He is scrupu- 
lously accurate. He tells the whole truth, so far as he 
was able to get at it. Hesuppresses nothing either for 
love or for hate. And even his likes and his dislikes 
give asort of human familiarity to his discourse, and 
distinguish it from the judicial, cold and super-earthly 
impartiality of his earlier volumes. 

Many of us have lately been studying Jefferson in 
the highly-tinted pages of his worshiper, James Parton; 
and it may be well for us to glance at some traits of 
that illustrious statesman as painted by Richard 
Hildreth, who was very decidedly not his worshiper. 
“Gifted by nature with a penetrating understanding, 
a lively fancy and sensibilities quick and warm; en- 
dowed with powers of pleasing, joined to a desire to 
please, which made him in the private circle, when 
surrounded by friends and admirers, one of the most 
agreeable of men; exceedingly anxious to make a fig- 
ure, yet far more desirous of applause than of power; 
fond of hypothesis, inclined to dogmatize, little dis- 
posed to argument or controversy, impatient of oppo- 
sition, seeing everything so highly colored by his feel- 
ings as to be quite incapable of candor or justice 
towards those who differed from him; adroit, supple, 
insinuatinggand when he had an object to accomplish, 
understanding well how to flatter and to captivate; 
led by the warmth of bis feelings to lay himself open 
to his friends, but toward the world at large cautious 
and sly; Jefferson had returneal from France strength- 
ened and confirmed, by his residence and associations 
there, in those theoretical ideas of liberty and equality 
to which he had given utterance in the Declaration of 
Independence. . . . To sympathize with popular 
passions seemed to be his test of patriotism; to sail be- 
fore the wind as a popular favorite, the great object 
of his ambition; and it was under the character of a 
condescending friend of the people that he rose first 
to be the head of a party, and then the Chief Magistrate 
of the nation. . . . Though a great advocate for 
toleration and liberality in matters of religion, in pol- 
itics Jefferson was a complete bigot. One single spec- 
ulative error outweighed in his estimation the most 
advanced patriotism, the most unquestionable public 
services. Assuming to himself the office of spy and 
censor on his colleagues, he adopted the practice af 
setting down in a note-book every heretical opinion 
carelessly dropped—every little piece of gossip report- 
ed to him by others which might tend to connect his 
associates in the cabinet of political infidelity—anec- 
dotes not recorded as instances of the speculative 
errors into which the wisest and the best may fall, 
but carefully laid up as evidences against political 
rivals of settled designs hostile to the liberties of their 
country.” . 

The readers of Hildreth must not expect to find in 
these pages any historical masterpiece. The historian 
had a rugged understanding, great thoroughness of re- 
search, wholesome common-sense, and perfect hon- 
esty; but he was in no sensea literary artist. His sen- 
tences are strong, clear, and to the point; but they are 
devoid of the felicities of style. They often bear traces 
of a fagged and hurried brain, and read like the forcible 
but unstudied utterances of a much-driven journalist, 
rather than the polished elaborations of a man of 
letters writing at his ease and correcting at his leisure. 


We think he has done with admirable. 





But though Hildreth’s History lacks the literary exe- 
cution necessary to make it a classic work, it has the 
copious information, and the clear expression to make 
ita standard one. No student of this department of 
lore can afford to pass it over unread. 


SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY FOR SEPTEMBER. 


The conductors of this magazine do not grow 
weary in well-doing. Its merit is up-borne month 
after month with unfatigued enterprise and unfailing 
tact. Weare not surprised to hear of the favor which 
it enjoys with an ever-widening circle of readers. The 
number for September, which has just reached us, we 
find to be fully up to the standard which it has set for 
itself, in variety of topic, literary form and aroma, 
and wealth of elegant illustrations. Mr. Edward 
King’s march, “‘ The Great South,” is becoming as fa- 
mous as Sherman’s. In the present number he carries 
the narrative into Alabama and Mississippi, weaving 
in narratives of personal experience and amusing 
anecdotes of the people, with glowing descriptions of 
scenery, and keen delineations of social characteristics. 
It is impossible to be long in those regions without 
running up against the gravities of the educational 
problem; and upon some aspects of this problem, as 
presented in Alabama, Mr. King makes some very inter- 
esting statements. ‘“‘The Commonwealth labors nnder 
a dreadful burden of ignorance; the illiteracy in some 
sections is appalling. With a population of a little mere 
than a million, Alabama has more than three hundred 
and eighty thousand persons who can neither read nor 
write; and of these nearly one hundred thousand are 
whites. There are also large classes who can both 
read and write, but whose education goes no farther. 
Among the one hundred and seventy-five thousand 
voters in the State, there is a newspaper circulation 
of forty thousand only. The negro does not seem to 
care for the papers. A good public school system was 
inaugurated in Alabama in 1854, and three years later 
nearly ninety thousand children were attending school 
in the State; but the advent of the war annulled the 
progress already made, and since reconstruction edu- 
cational matters have been somewhat embroiled. The 
conduct of the schools is now in the hands of what is 
known as the State Board of Education, composed of 
the State Superintendent and two members from each 
Congressional district. This Board has full legislative 
powers, the legislature being only revisory of its acts. 
The school fund receives from half a million to $600,- 
000 annually from the State, one-third of it being in- 
terest on the fund bestowed by the general government, 
and the remainder being made up of one-fifth of the 
commonwealth’s general revenue—all the poll-tax, the 
licenses, and the tax on insurance companies. This fund 
is nominally apportioned impartially to the whites and 
blacks in each county, and the trustees in each town- 
ship are informed what their share is. Under this 
system, the average attendance at the various schools 
opened throughout the State was one hundred and 
fifty thousand; but in 1873 the schools were all closed 
(save those in the large cities), on account of the in- 
ability of the State to pay teachers! This cessation 
has been productive of much harm and disorganiza- 
tion. Efforts have, however, been made to resuscitate 
the State University at Tuscaloosa, which is not in a 
flourishing condition, and a normal college, for teach- 
ers of both sexes, has been started at Florence, in the 
northern part of the State. In Western Alabama, a 
colored university and normal college has been estab- 
lished at Marion, and a colored normal school is 
opened at Huntsville. The American Missionary 
Society also maintains a college for colored people 
at Talladega.” Mr. James Richardson has a well- 
written and well-illustrated article on “Our New 
Normal College’”’; Aug. Locher has a graphic 
account of “ A Malay Sailor Running a Muck’’; John 
Burrows discourses with pleasant and just apprecia- 
tion of “Mellow England”; and among many other 
good things are. Miss Woolson’s ‘“‘ Peter the Parson ”’; 
Mrs. Prescott Spofford’s ‘‘Ordronnaux, Part I.”’; a 
quaint and rippling poem, “In the Barn,” by B. F. 
Taylor; ‘‘Wan Lee the Pagan,” a humorous and de- 
scriptive essay by Bret Harte; and “ Topics of the 
Time,” handled with vigor and wholesomeness by Dr. 
Holland. In Bret Harte’s paper there is much to be 
enjoyed, notably this sketch of “ Hop Sing.” ‘‘ Before 
I describe him I want the average reader to discharge 
from his mind any idea of a Chinaman that he may 
have gathered from the pantomime. He did not wear 
beautifully scalloped drawers fringed with little beils 
—I never met a Chinaman who did; he did not habitu- 
ally carry his forefinger extended before him at right 
angles with his body, nor did I ever hear him utter the 
mysterious sentence ‘Ching a ring a ring chaw,’ nor 
dance under any provocation, He was, on the whole, 
a rather grave, decorous, handsome gentleman. His 
complexion, which extended all over his head except 
where his long pig-tail grew, was like a very nice piece 
of glazed brown paper-muslin. His eyes were black 
and bright, and his eye-lids set at an angle of 15°; his 
nose straight and delicately formed, his mouth small, 
and his teeth white and clean. He wore a dark, blue 
silk blonse; and in the streets, on cold days, a short 
jacket of astrakhan fur. He wore also a pair of draw- 
ers of blue brocade, gathered tightly over his calves 
and ankles, offering a general sort of suggestion that 
he had forgotten his trousers that morning, but, that 
so gentlemanly were his manners, his friends had for- 
borne to mention the fact to him. His manner was 
urbane, although quite serious. He spoke French and 





English fluently. In brief, I doubt if you could have 
found the equal of this Pagan shop-keeper among the 
Christian traders of San Francisco.” 

We must not fail to mention Samuel W. Duffield’s 
delicate and rich poem, so choice in its fancy and 
pathos, entitled ‘‘ Musa Pedestris”.; indeed, we cannot 
help quoting it: 

“ No winged feet has she with which to climb 
The white far battlements of things sublime; * 
She only walks the ways 
Trodden by working days. 
“ Hers are no dainty fingers, soft and long, 
Handmaids of art or ministers of song: 
But worn with daily toil 
And hardened by the soil. 
“ She knows the story of a life which strives 
For broken portions dropped by ampler lives, 
Of harsh degrading care 
Whose praise is only prayer. 
“Can such as she be mirthful in her mooa 
Or hope to be in all things understood ? 
Her heaven a patch of sky 
Between walls bare and high. 
“* The weariness and weakness hedge her in, 
And city streets oppress her with their din ; 
Her heart is faint and sad 
When other hearts are glad. 
** Her birds are caged, her voices of the night 
Falser perchance for artificial light ; 
She treads no sweet, soft grass, 
Nor hears the rabbit pass. 
“ Then blame her not if she may never teach 
Incommon methods of accustomed speech ; 
If there are notes of hers 
Other than nature stirs. 
“ Think only of the crying of a soul 
Out of the depths where many billows roll, 
And reach a helping hand 
If thou dost understand.” 


NOTES. 

A story with an earnest purpose, and dealing 
wholesomely with the realized and threatening perils 
of iutemperance and immorality is Mrs. Sarah K. Bol- 
ton’s novel, entitled The Present Problem, published 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


We are glad to see that the demand for Dr. Cun- 
ningham Geikie’s lectures on Life, A Book for Young 
Men, has already carried it into a fifth edition. It has 
an introduction by Rev. 8. H. Tyng, Jr.,D.D. It is 
published by T. Whittaker of the Bible House. 


We are indebted to the Hon. Edward McPher- 
son, LL.D., Clerk of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, for A Hand-Book of Politics for 
1874, that work being compiled by him and published 
by Solomons & Chapman, Washington. 


Henry L. Hinton & Co. are publishing a series 
of brief and sprightly novels by distinguished authors 
—thus far all foreign. The series bears the taking 
tifle of ‘** The Puck Novels.”’ The latest issued is The 
Maiden of Treppi, translated from the German of 
Paul Heyse by “A. W. H.” 

The Leonard Scott Publishing Company have 
issued the Westminster Review for July. Among its 
ablest articles are “‘ Butler’s Analogy: its Strength 
and Weakness ;”’ ‘*‘ Goethe and Mill: a Contrast ;’’ “ Mr. 
Lewes and Metaphysics;’’ “‘ The Emancipation of Wo- 
men,” and “ The Established Church.” 


Mr. Charles Barnard, author of ‘‘The Tone 
Masters,” “The Soprano,” etc., has written Money 
and Music, An Art Story, being the sequel to **The 
Soprano.” Henry L. Shepard & Co. are the pub- 
lishers. The book is printed in very pretty style, and 
especially to the lovers of music wil] be very inter- 
esting. 

Mr. John J. Anderson, who has already acquired 
some distinction by compiling creditable school-books 
on various portions of history, now sends forth through 
Clark & Maynard A Junior Class History of the 
United States. It contains besides the text the Decla- 
ration of Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States, together with questions, exercises and 
notes. It also has an abundance of maps, portraits, 
views, etc. Asa whole the book is well done, and will 
be likely to serve a good purpose among those for 
whom it is intended. 


The fourth part of A. 8. Packard’s Insects of the 
Plant House is published by Estes & Lauriat, this 
being in connection with their admirable series of 
“ Half-Hour Recreations in Natural History.’’—Nelson 
& Phillips publish The New Song, consisting of “* Very 
choice Notes of Redemption, embracing new, original 
and also selected songs, appropriate for prayer and 
revival meetings,” classified and arranged by the Rev. 
Aaron Coons, of Purdy Station.—The Rev. W. A. Hal- 
lock, of the American Tract Society, has condensed 
into a smail volume the Rev. Experience Mayhew’s 
History of the Aboriginal Indians of Martha’s Vine- 
yard, printed in London in 1727. He has also brought 
the narrative down to thegpresent century. The book 
is published by the American Tract Society.—Mr. John 
B. Bachelder of Boston is the author, illustrator and 
publisher of Popular Resorts, And How to Reach Them, 
a book of nearly two hundred pages and with nearly 
one hundred wood-cuts. It combines a brief descrip- 
tion of the principal summer resorts in the United 
States, together with an account of the routes of 
travel leading to them. 
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Business Department. 








Silver Bridal Gifts. 

Tne GorHAM CompPANy, the well- 
known Silversmiths of No. 1 Bond St., 
New York, offer the richest and largest 
assortment of choice articles in silver for 
wedding and presentation gifts and gen- 
eral family use, to be found in the 
country. 

Oswego Starch. 

Manufacturers of all fine goods, 
threads, laces. ete., at home and in Eu- 
rope, use Kingsford’s Oswego Starch. 
No other article can produce so fine a 
finish. 





Lapies! By sending me ten (10) cents, 
I will send you a cut paper pattern of 
the latest style of a sacque, jacket, waist, 
or a pattern of anything for Ladies’ 
wear. With model, 25 cts. Send stamp 
for Hyatt's Ladies’ Fashion Journal (sent 
free). Address Gzo. W. Hyatt, 27 East 
14th Street, New York City. 


The Famous Beauties 


of the Court of Charles II. always wore En-, 

glish Channel Shoes. They never have 

soles, wear longer, and cost no more. es, 
@ your dealers get them for you. The 

plese where the channel is cut shows on the 

Bole. 





Rapid Transit. 


~ The transit of the teeth from soundness to 
decay, is very rapid under the action of gritty 

tooth powders. The only salvation for fragile 
teeth is that pure and fragrant vegetable 
fluid, Sozodont. 





* TaHurRston's Ivory PEARL TootH Pow- 
- is the best dentifrice known: it keeps 

he teeth / a — = the gums 
a ng 


and = cents 
a bottle. Sov els & El & Ellio ott, i Goll's — © & 
holesale Agents. 





In buying Machine twist it is impor- 
tant for the Ladies to know which is the most 
reliable. It is the Eureka, sold by dealers 
every where. 





ANY one can send postal card for free 
price-list Jones Scale, Binghamton, N. Y. 








MUSIC, &e. 
(jp RADED SINGERS 


Hor Day Schools. 
By 0. Blackman & E. E. Whittemore. 


The teacher can use GRA DED SINGERS 
,and the music teacher will find them 
his work. From the six-year-old to 
of the high or normal schoo), some 
ba a —— 2 ~X to any one who is 
of ge an educati 
Neo. » FS tered od ¢8. com: commence "the state ot 
in In th 


the 
oe we amr Sonne ix 


Price. @ per dose 

Ne {5 con: ete itself, and is adapted to In- 
conous, wh whether graded 
to F e Seminaries. 
















¥ its ; ses r doze 

No. 3, being a beau collection of music, ar- 
ranged in three parts, is also adapted to the wants 
ph, ‘emale Seminaries. Price,75 cents; $7.00 per 


No. 4 is intended for mi Schools and all adult 

lasses of mixed voices when the four parts are 
combined. A useful Shores-book, containing Re- 
lections from the masters,and many pieces suit- 
able for closing exercises, coneerta, et ete. Price, $1; 


ceipt of retail ail price. Published by eeecect 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


yo! SINGING CLASSES, 
THE 


SONG MONARCH!! 


. By H.R. PALMER, assisted by L. O. EMERSON. 


A book admirably fitted for the use of Singing 
School Teachers, having, in addition to @ compac 
theoretic . yin 180 pag Ps ge Sted ot 
nes, &c., &., pleasa 
ohte sean a of stud Sood books met agree: ‘ 
Cho’ irs, for Seminaries and Social Sings. -— 








Price 75 cts., or $7.50 per dozen. 


Fer Cheirs and Conventions. 


The Leader!! 


is the Leader of all Church Music Books for 1874 
and 1875, being the first in the field and of a charac- 
ter that cannot be excelled. 

poe H. R. PALMER of Chicago, assisfed by 

OQ. EMERSON of Boston, 
contain also com ions from the hands of 
large numbers of Music writers. 
For CONVENTIONS, CHOIRS and SINGING CLASSES. 


The 86 ng School 
Music, the fame 9 as — fo the - Enerch, and 
large ni ew tumes and thems, all by 
the TK 

Price $1.38, or $12.00 per dozen. 


n les of the above book mailed, post- 
Specimen copi fre e book ed, posi 


: OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
Til Broadww BM. ¥. 





THE 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


or 
NEW YORK. 


140 to 146 Broadway. 


FE. Ss. WINSTON, President. 
| Organized in 1843. 


ry, policy holder entitled to an cquitable 
snare ott oliedos of surplus. No stockholders. 
Life Insurance in force. 


—— ring abo 000. 
It has paid $e 979 250-00 in cash to widows and 
orphans ard other beneficiaries. $3,379,664.00 were 


so paid in the your t 
ts asse vested, are. ..... 965.609,837 67 
Surplus over all ‘iguttlGes cian degen onep F 

We Policies of all approved forms issued on sound 


By the act of the Comp 
to 100,000 insured lives. 
RICHARD A. MCCURDY, Vice-President. 
{omm M. STUART retary. 

. H. C. BARTLETT. Lub. “Actuary. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 


H. B. Maeeete, General Agent for Michigan, In- 
inois, Wisconsin, lowa, a Minnesota. 

Address Merrell & Ferguson, Detroit, Mich. 
W. W. BYLNGTON, General Agent - ‘Ge Jersey. 


Ne .N. J. 
A. B. FORBES. General Agent for Pacific Coast, San 








y its busi is limited 


oO. F. BReskr. General Agent for Virginia, West 
Virginia, District of 6 umbia, Maryland, Ken- 
tucky, Bast Tennessee, Interior of the Carolinas, 
Geo and Alabama, 15 South St., Baltimore, Md. 

JOHN G. JENNINGS, General Agent for Ohio. Ad- 
dress Jennings, Hi ns & Brooks, Cleveland, 0. 


—s L. BOARDMAN, soneeet Agent for North- 
Address 


WN, Genera! Agent for Vermont, 
and the Gounties of Dutchess, Ulster, Orange, 
Pu A ng mae! Rockiand, Sullivan, Dela- 
og, and Chemung, in State of 


3a, General Ase for Rhode 
Island, Providence, a lL, and Massachusetts, 


BYRON SHERMAN, General Agent for Missouri, 
Kansas, a Colorado and Western Ar- 
Barris d Dakota and Wyoming Territories. 


is, Mo. 
D. LIvtLe, General n Agent for Maine and New 
itaimpshire, Portland 
F. W. UXEM, General Agent for a 
and Delaware. Address Vanuxem, Ba! 
bert, 402 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


pe™*t INSURE YOUR LIFE 


before inquiring into the merits of the plan in- 
augurated by the UNIVER: SAL LIFE INS. 
CO. of New York, v Pre: 
cent. less we Y those ft by t 
nies. aw and definite con- 
Pract. iinorai in its terms. 8. Claims paid in 
days after satisfactory proof of death. 4. Ample 
securit, ti The Compan er i i. in Sores cover 
nearly 18,500 lives, and 9 over 000 in insurance. 
come. $1250.00. Age fi bility liberally 
come Agent 5 of a t y 
doqis with, Ones, Tod 4 Fert 


AUKER’ PRESID 











X* H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 


TOGRAPHS OF CELESRITIES. ‘Photo-Lantern Slides 
o qpocteee. First premium at V 
facturers 0 Photogrephic "Materials. 


) PRINTERS, Engravers and Ama- 
us tango Ss dealers in and makers of Type, 
Cabinets. Boxwood ting Presses are 
VA ANDERBURGH, ELLS & CO., 
Corner of Fulton and Dutch Streets, New York. 


SOMETHING FRESH 


FOR 
Summer Canvassing. 











Let any one who chances upon this 
number of the Christian Union, open to 
the chapter of Mrs. Stowe’s new story 
which happens to be the instalment for 
this week, and read it attentively (it will 
be no burdensome task!) and he will 
know why it is that the canvassing 
agents of the Christian Union find it so 
easy to start up anew the zest and zeal 
which generally belong to their “ Fall 
campaigns.”’ 

The characters of this tale are new and 
original—so far as books go, though they 
are as “natural as life’’—and wherever 
one dips into the stream of the story it 
is sure to be bright, pure, refreshing, 
sparkling with action and light—in short, 
admirable good reading. 

Every subscriber receives all the back 
chapters, commencing with the “ Illus- 
trated Number,” and the new names 
are coming in, list after list, in the most 
gratifying manner. 

Adding to this attraction the other 
good things the Christian Union has to 
offer—its library of choice reading every 
week, its artistic premiums ready for 
immediate delivery, etec., etc., canvassers 
find easy arguments for subscriptions, 
and subscribers are well satisfied. See 
their letters in the Publishers’ Depart- 
ment for evidence of that, if the immense 
circulation of the paper itself is not 
proof enough. 

Any one who is intelligent, active, and 
earnest, can make a successful campaign. 
Try it! 

Send for terms, circulars, etc., to 


J, B. FORD & CO., Publish 


Address them at either 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, or 
San Francisco, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


JQNGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN 


FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL. 
MISS M. LOUISE PUTNAM 
Will open the ninth sear of her school, at her resi- 
dence, NO. 6 MARLBOROUGH STREET, BosTON, 
MASS., Sept. 24, 1874. 

Refers by permission to her patron, Right Rev. 
Benjamin H. Paddock, D.D., Bishop of Massachu- 
setts; alsoto Right Rev. F. D. Huntington, D.D., 
Bishop of Central New York; Hon. Wm. M. 
Evarts, New York; Rev. A. T. Peabody, D.D., 
Harvard University. Circulars may be obtained 
by addressing Miss Putnam. 


FIRST-CLASS BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
In connection with the How Jersey State Normal 











Total charges for Board, Tuition, and Books, 
$200 a year. Total charges for Normal pupils, $154 
a year. For circular, with full particulars, apply to 

LEWIS M. JOHNSON, Principal, 
Trenton, New Jersey. — 
LOCATION, the “City of 
ye in the Suburbs. 
ILDINGS 


la ange. Family limited too. 
SEMINARY STUDIES arranged in Prepar- 





BRR0CKS 


wey and ao iate Courses. 

dies pre for Vassar 

FOR YOUNG Bde Wh rinetpal, Mrs. M. 
hite. Téachers—7 


“ Theos a For 
rticulars address EDWARD 
L A DIES. pertieut Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
EWTON COLLEGIATE _INSTI- 
TUTE, Newton, Sussex Co..N.J. A thorough 
home school. Non-sectarinn. Young men fitted 
for business or for any college. A collegiate de- 
ment for Ladies. Every branch, including 
usic, French, German, Drawing and ‘Painting, hy 
specialty. A spacious enlargement of board’ 
house, with modern ty will be ready 
for ladies in Sept. by. railroad. 
Terms moderate. Send for catalogue. Term com- 
mences Sept. Sth. 8. 8S. STEVENS, A.M., Principal. 


ENNSYLVANIA MILITARY Acap- 
EMY, Chester, Pa.—(For only.) Ses- 

sion opens Wednesday, ‘Septe mber 9th. 
elevated | and healthful; Grounds ample; Build- 
ings h and us; Course of Studies 
extensive. Thorough Instruction in Civil and 
Mechanical ul Oversight the Classics, and En- 
glish. Careful oversight of the morals and man- 


ners of Cadets. ons Srculars a ly to 
THEO. HYATT. President. 


NION COLLEGE OF LAW of the 
University of Chicago and the North-western 
University. Daily ——— a of 4 hours per day 
es Henry Booth, Lyman 
one. and Profs. Van 
Buren Denslow and Phili Myers. Terms, $50 a 

















30 + ma Piplome admits to the bar. For cotehogees, 


tc., address V. B. DEN 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 


ACK6ON MILITARY INSTITUTE. 
TOWN-ON-THE-HUD: 
4 SELECI BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


The course of instruction embraces Classical, 
Modern pengmeace. Elementary, Mathematical, 


NSLOW, Sec’y., 29 Tribune 








English Studies, and NA’ TURAL SCIENCE, Music, 
Drawing and a? MILITARY DRILL, a 
nasium, &c. . J. JACKSON, ‘Pri 


cation \— 


LISH, FREN ERMAN FAM- 
ILY DAY SCHOOE ney. les and ehil. 
ren, 71, 7% and 75 gung Ladi Park, New 
4 et 1_ commence year Septem 
Madress hae bt Caw ae m Sgpd for Cate- 
lou. A Gist Street, New York. : 





READ INSTITUTE for Young La- 


, Worcester. A schod 
hich ‘order in every joular. Founded % 
Princivalcat 


f. H: R. GREENE, 
Tite WORCESTER FREE_INSTI- 
technical 





e. ress 
ewport, R. L., till Sept. 1. 
TUTE offers a those h 
Eaion ug’ education, 
Brot. c. oO. 0: THOMPSON, 
Worcester, 


ene MOUNTAIN INSTI-. 
Gehost Py both Rost oe 
under the care of the ety o Fall 
term qommonone 9th mo., 7th. ae 
C. COLLINS, Principal, Chappaqua, N. Y. 


N iI RS. J. T. BENEDICT’S BOARD 

ING and DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies 
and Children, No. 7 East 42d Street, New York, will 
reopen October Ist. Send for Circulars. 


iE EARN TELEGRAPHY 
of to $100 per month. 
o Telegraph llege for 
C. L. BRYANT, Supt., Buffalo, N. Y. 
RS. FAITH C. HOSMER and MISS 
E. H. ROCKWELL’S Family and Day School 
od gues SPRINGFIELD, will re- 
ror circulars, address as above. 


OUGHKEEPSIE MILITARY i. 
STITUTH, Poughkeepsie, New York. 
Hor Catalogud, with vorm » references: ho.'at 
tt JEWETT. AM, gr ari 
}AMILY BOARDING oe CHOOL 
A real ome, and 4 thorough tale pore epi 


Ad 
encased, New Jersey. 
fh ELIZABETH INSTITUTE, a 
wi re ~——~y sone in Dey 6 frbost oe Youn Young Ladies, 
b, B21 North Be Broad beens sa Blizabet th, New 


























OMEEOESOLT LITERARY INSTI- 
foo Cares, of Reni Pitoarae thr'tas eh 
Soneges and “poe oy 3 Schools” expen h.W 


rate. 42d 
Fee Te HORES. A M., Principal. 


TaaraNn preps ACADEMY, 

reester, Mass., fits boys and young men 
for common and scientific pursuite, tis ts superior 
merits stated in circular. C. ETCALF, A.M., 
Superintendent. 


WALLEY SEMINARY, Fulton, Oswe- 
_£0 County, N. ¥. established 1849.)—For both 
sex reopens Au ug. thoro rough discipline = 
rirasien pupils in the famil 


< $e 
Address Rev. JAMES GILMO M° Principal: 


OUND SCHOLARSHIP, 
Modest, res: 1, manly dem: or, 
mplete physical develcpment, 
at YONKERS MILITARY INSTITUTE for bo 
Benjamin Mason, Box No. 64, Yonkers, N. ey. 

















IVIL and MECHANICAL ENGINEERING at A 
Polyt Institute, Troy, N. ¥ 
pan yay | very practical. Advantages unsur- 
this country. Graduates obtain excellent 
ee. Reopens Sept. 16th. “vor the Annual 
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PARTY-MAKING. 


HE mania for forming new political parties in 

this country isa phenomenon. No sooner do 
ascore or two of men find themselves in agree- 
ment upon some new or novel idea, or some pro- 
posed change in society or government, than they 
begin to talk of setting up a Presidential candi- 
date as a means of carrying their views into effect. 
The duckling does not waddle to the nearest water 
with a more spontaneous impulse than that which 
impels newly-fledged reformers of almost every 
school to seek to advance their respective objects 
by the manufacture of new political machinery. 
The number of political parties formed in this 
country in the last thirty or forty years, to go no 
farther back, is greater than any but the closest 
observers would be likely to guess. The fact that 
with only an exception or two they have come to 
an untimely end, and that they have generally 
done more harm than good to the objects they 
were intended to promote, does not seem to deter 
anybody from fresh experiments of the same sort. 
Friends of temperance, laborreform, anti-masonry, 
woman suffrage, etc., seem to think that what is 
required to ensure the triumph of their views is 
not a change of public sentim2nt, to be wrought 
by argument and persuasion, and by the dissem- 
ination of truth, but a political party, with its 
platforms and candidates, its electioneering and 
wire-pulling. 

This is, in part, the result of exaggerated views 
as to the relative importance and value of the bal- 
lot itself, and in part the fruit of impatience 
with the slow progress of reform. Men grow 
weary of reiterating unpopular truths, and seek 
for a shorter way to the desired goal, and they 
flatter themselves that a new political party is just 
the thing they need. But they deceive them- 
selves; for, of all the instrumentalities ever em- 
ployed in bebalf of an unpopular reform, we 
venture to affirm that a political party is the most 
inefficient, wasteful, demoralizing, and expensive. 
When a cause is popular there is no need of a new 
party, those already existing being willing enough 
to take it up; while, if it is unpopular, a new 
party, if not positively mischievous, is the least 
efficient and the most corrupting of all the agencies 
that can be employed in its behalf. It is pecun- 
iarily expensive and wasteful ; it fills small men 
with petty ambition, appealing to their vanity by 
temporarily associating their names with offices 
they can never reach, and for which they are 
wholly unfitted ; thus lowering the moral tone of 
the movement, and thereby weakening it and 
bringing it into reproach. 

The trouble with reformers, as we have already 
hinted, is their impatience with the slow working 
of nature’s laws. They want to reap the harvest 
on the very day that they sow the seed. They 
cannot wait for public sentiment to be changed by 
the processes naturally adapted to that end. 
Their faith in truth is weak, and they fancy that 
there is a shorter way to success than through its 
promulgation; that somewhere there is a political 
wire, which, if they could only find it and seize it 
at the right moment, would, by a few jerks, bring 
the country to their side. Sometimes these per- 
sons are found worrying the national and state 
conventions of the old parties, trying to extort 
from them some recognition of a particular reform, 
fancying that the body of the party will swallow 


anything that cunning politicians can be persuad- 








ed to incorporate into the platform. Some ex- 
periments of this sort with the woman suffrage 
question have been tried with results that are very 
instructive. The simple truth is that the leaders 
of parties are quick to see when anything is really 
to be gained by the recognition of a new ques- 
tion. Political parties are the indicators of pub- 
lic sentiment, just as the thermometer indicates 
the degree of heat or cold in the surrounding at- 
mosphere. If both the great parties which usual- 
ly divide the country refuse to take up any new 
question, it is because that question is unpopular ; 
and the fact of its unpopularity shows that its 
friends, instead of instituting new party machinery, 
to be worked at great expense and with inevitably 
demoralizing results, should keep ‘‘ pegging 
away,” patiently and persistently, in efforts to en- 
lighten the minds and arouse the consciences of 
the people who constitute the parties already exist- 
ing. When the people of any State are ready for 
woman suffrage, for labor reform, or liquor prohi- 
bition, or any other measure, there will be no lack 
of a political party to carry the object into effect ; 
while, if the people need to be enlightened and 
convinced, a political party is the least efficient 
and most expensive agency that could be employed 
for that purpose. 

The history of the anti-slavery movement is often 

appealed to for a refutation of these views. We 
are told to look at the steady progress of the Lib- 
erty party from its feeble beginning, with Birney 
for acandidate, until the final election of Abraham 
Lincoln. Yes, the Liberty party did gain in num- 
bers from year to year, no doubt; but it is by no 
means certain that the gain of the anti-slavery 
cause, politically, would not have been far more 
rapid if no such party had been formed, and the 
Abolitionists had kept united, as they were before 
1840, in the work of moral and political agitation 
by other means. It should not be forgotten that it 
was not the Liberty party that triumphed in the 
election of Abraham Lincoln. That party first low- 
ered its standard to the Free Soil party and Martin 
Van Buren in 1848; then from emancipation to the 
non-extension of slavery in 1856 and 1860. The ad- 
ministration of Abraham Lincoln began in an effort 
to conciliate the South by a vigorous enforcement 
of the Fugitive Slave Law. The principles of the 
Liberty party at the time when Birney was its 
eandidate would have split the Republican party 
to pieces. As it grew larger it lowered its de- 
mands, until it was finally absorbed in the Repub- 
lican party, with a platform which proposed not 
the abolition but simply the non-extension of 
slavery. There were thousands of Abolitionists 
who refused to join the Liberty party from a con- 
viction that it was not the best instrumentality 
for the advancement of the cause, but that the 
work of moral agitation was far more efficacious. 
Before the example of the Liberty party is pleaded 
as a refutation of these views, let it be shown that 
these Abolitionists were mistaken. In a moral 
warfare one may chase a thousand and two put 
ten thousand to flight; but a political battle is 
determined by counting, and one man’s vote is as 
good as another's. From 1835 to 1840 the politi- 
cians were in constant terror of the Abolitionists, 
whose power, springing from great principles, was 
mighty, though their numbers were few ; but when 
some of them formed a little party and allowed 
themselves to be counted, they seemed so insig- 
nificant that the leaders of the great parties almost 
ceased to fear them, except for what they might 
perchance be able to do in a long period of time. 
The formation of the Liberty party relieved both 
the Democrats and the Whigs for a time of the 
strong moral pressure which they had previously 
felt from the anti-slavery movement, encouraging 
them to hope that they would be able, for a long 
period, to baffle and resist its claims. The Aboli- 
tionists, so long as they were uncounted, and while 
seeking for themselves neither the honors nor the 
emoluments of office, had a power over the hearts 
and consciences of the people that was inevitably 
impaired by the organization of an anti-slavery 
political party. 

We say, therefore, to the friends of every re- 
form, which, being unpopular, makes its appeal 
to the conscience and the reason of the people, and 
for the success of which a great change of public 
sentiment is required : Beware of the demoralizing 
entanglements of political partyism, and be con- 
tent with the slow but sure results of moral agita- 
tion. If the people can be once persuaded of the 
rightfulness of your cause, they will take care to 
provide themselves with whatever political ma- 
chinery may be required to give effect to their wish 
and purpose. Until that time you no more need 

a political party than a giant needs a child’s rattle. 





AND YE CAME UNTO ME. 


\ \ HEN one thinks of the solemn prominence 
which Christ gave to the duty of visiting 
those who are in prison—making it even a test of 
Christian discipleship, and of fitnesss to be placed 
on his right hand in the Great Day—it is impossi- 
blenot to wonder at the small attention which this 
benign and pathetic service has thus far received 
among Christian people. Indeed, throughout 
Christendom, it is only within a single century 
that the subject has been seriously considered at 
all; and in our own country it is only within a 
single generation that it has received sufficient 
consideration to lead to any systematic efforts for 
carrying it largely into practice. Oneof our oldest 
and most fruitful organizations for applying hu- 
mane and intelligent sympathy to prisoners is the 
“Prison Association of New York”; but this is 
still so young that it is issuing this year only ifs 
twenty-ninth annual report. Those impressive 
and crucial words of Christ, ‘“‘ I was in prison, and 
ye came unto me,” have been ringing in the world 
for nearly two thousand years; but it is only 
about thirty years since a little company of 
Christ's followers in this region began to organize 
that divine admonition into a practical force. 

The report to which we have just referred is, as 
we look at things, among the choicest specimens 
of Christian literature. It is a record, not of good 
theories merely, but of good deeds; and it tells, 
with unpresuming simplicity and a tender grace 
of kindly words, how some scores of men, during 
the past year, all over the State of New York, have 
made it their business to go regularly to jails, pris- 
ons, penitentiaries and reformatories, to show 
friendly faces to their inmates, to get their confi- 
dence, to counsel them and to aid them in every 
way for the rally of their matures towards a better 
life. 

We desire to tell our readers something about 
the Association which is doing this Christ-like 
work. And, first of all, of what sort of men is it 
composed? Its President is Theodore W. Dwight. 
In its list of Vice-Presidents are the names of John 
T. Hoffman, Wm. L. Learned, Charles J. Folger 
and Dorman B. Eaton. Its Executive Committee 
includes such men as Sinclair Toucey, Fred. Law 
Olmsted, Wm. T. Booth, Andrew H. Green and the 
Rev. Dr. Samuel Osgood. Its Treasurer is Wm. 
C. Gilman. Its General Agent is Col. A. W. Shel- 
don. Among its members are Peter Cooper, Wm. 
H. Aspinwall, Wm. B. Astor, Wm. E. Dodge, 
James Lenox, Peter Lorillard and Francis G. 
Shaw. For its Local Committees of Correspond- 
ence, established in every county in the State, it 
has the leading citizens of their several localities. 
And being assured that a Society so manned is 
fully worthy of public confidence, we next ask for 
a precise statement of its objects. Its great pur- 
pose is to modify prison discipline and adapt it to 
the reform of the criminal. With this as its most 
comprehensive aim, it also endeavors to prepare 
prisoners for innocent and happy lives after their 
terms expire, and to aid them in the effort to begin 
such lives as they go forth from the prison walls. 
Moreover, it tries to deal with the causes of crime, 
as well as its effects, and by collecting and diffusing 
facts and by direct humane efforts, to diminish 
crime both in its effects and in its causes. 

_ All this, perhaps, seems very cold and abstract. 
Let us turn, then, from such general statements 
concerning the intentions of the Society and see 
what it has actually accomplished during the past 
ear. 
. In no previous year, we are told, has the Associ- 
ation reached so large a proportion of prisoners of 
all grades, or been so efficiently aided by its co- 
workers throughout the State. The prisons and 
jails of every class have been under the frequent 
and unobstructed observation of its accredited 
representatives ; while the methods of intercourse 
having in view the guidance and welfare of pris- 
oners upon their liberation have been maintained 
with studious care and beneficial results by mem- 
bers and agents who have undertaken this duty. 
The systematic visitation of the county jails and 
other prisons has continued during the year to be 
the means of discovering the most neglected and 
important sources of criminal and disorderly life ; 
while in many districts this system of efforts by 
the local committees of the Association has induc- 
ed a deep and practical concern to prevent the 
flagrant causes of crime, and especially to extend 
the benefits of common education, and of such 
moral and industrial training as shall tend to save 
the children of poverty and misfortune from 
vicious and criminal courses of life. In all sec- 
tions of the State the fact is obvious that these 
labors are tending to repress crime and to arouse 
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the people to take action to diminish and control 
its preventable causes. 

As we have already said, one of the noblest 
functions of the Society is to meet the departing 
prisoner on the threshold of his prison, and to give 
him such guidance and help as will save him from 
lapsing back into the criminal life which brought 
him there. Here are a few specific facts which 
will give us some idea of the nature and extent of 
the Society's work in this direction, During the 
past year twelve hundred and fifty-seven discharg- 
ed prisoners have been aided in the following 
ways: Four hundred and twelve were supplied 
with clothing suitable for the occupations in which 
they were about to engage. Three hundred and 
ninety-seven were provided with temporary lodg- 
ing and board, until placed in situations to sustain 
themselves. One hundred and sixteen were fur- 
nished with tools in order that they might be able 
to ply their trades and vocations. One hundred 
and eighty-four were forwarded to their homes or 
friends at a distance ; in each instance the Associa- 
tion being assured that the friends to whom they 
were sent would provide for their wants until they 
gotintoemployment. Eight hundred and ninety- 
three were furnished with employment at the kind 
of labor to which they were best adapted, and the 
majority of situations secured were at places re- 
mote from the city, away from old companionship 
and bad associates, and where every inducement 
was held forth to the discharged man, and where 
his employers were willing to co-operate with him 
in his effort'to reform. 

These facts need no poetic adorning to make 
them thrillingly eloquent. They represent but a 
fraction of this noble society’s work ; but facts like 
these breathe the very aroma of the life and teach- 
ing of Him who said that friendly care for the 
stranger, the sick and the imprisoned was the sure 
mark of those whom he could recognize as His dis- 
ciples. Surely, the good people of this State will 
not permit an association which does such benig- 
nant work to be hampered in its efforts merely for 
the lack of pecuniary support. 








THE NEW DOUATI BIBLE. 


HE time for the opening of schools is at hand. 
Soon the voice of the children will be heard 
in the land, in monotonous hum of preparation or 
the drone of reciting lessons. In most cases the 
same dull routine will be carried out ; we all know 
what it is. Layer upon layer of assorted facts 
packed down firmly into the tender mind, wedged 
so tightly that all power of action or of rebound 
is lost in that receptacle ; the faculty of memoriz- 
ing alone exercised among all the varied gifts of 
mind; five stupid hours spent in recitation; a 
snatch of ten minutes for a slice of rich cake, or 
to munch the surreptitious candy ; and so on until 
the bell rings for dismissal. Dismissal, not into 
the freedom of the fields, into the glowing autumn 
woods, not to purring comfort by the mother’s 
side, or sport at the father’s knee, but to headachy 
hours of home-study, lengthening far into bedtime. 
We all inveigh against this massacre of fresh 
young minds; we are all dissatisfied that our 
children’s days go on in such a tread-mill fashion. 
Yet we accept the time-honored situation, and 
‘‘enter” these young animals for the old, old race 
against time, and health, and common sense. It 
is needless to remind ourselves that our children 
win. It is a perilous victory. 

Verily, we have come to a strange pass in politi- 
cal economy, when the supply regulates the de- 
mand ; and the purchasers of education have no 
control over the matter or the method of training. 
That was a wise mother who offered the school- 
teacher “‘ twice her fee” to teach her child the daily 
lessons. ‘‘I myself,” she said, ‘‘ wilt hear the re- 
citations at home.” 

The discussion which still rages among the doc- 
tors concerning sex in education is a very profita- 
ble one, in that it calls public attention to the facts 
and the defects in the training of both our boys 
and girls. A well-balanced system will doubtless 
come of it, with full pauses in the mental disci- 
pline for the body’s food and fun, 

In the meanwhile, for young children, here is a 
gospel to our hand, in the little book of Douai’s, 
The Kindergarten ; familiar, doubtless, to many of 
our readers. To those fortunate mothers in cities 


who can command the luxury of an established 
Kindergarten in the neighborhood, it is not neces- 
sary to speak of the merits of the system. That 
wise and happy employment of the shining hours, 
seemingly all amusement and frolic, is really the 
most judicious training of eye and ear, of hand 
and taste, of the pliant young muscles of the 





body, and that wide-awake faculty of the baby- 
mind, observation and curious attention. 

In the Kindergarten proper no child is permitted 
to learn to read until he is seven years old. When 
he does begin, with the close habit of attention 
and discrimination already developed, his progress 
is most rapid, it is claimed. 

But the waiting years are not wasted. John 
Stuart Mill tells us that he is unable to remember 
when he learned Greek, such was his father’s care- 
ful husbandry of that infant soil. His autobio- 
graphy bears witness how much of color and 
gladness was lost to his life by this Spartan train- 
ing. Born, like Jupiter, of his father’s brain, the 
story of his life is one of the saddest books under 
thesun. ‘‘ No hours wasted at the mother’s knee,” 
seems to have been his father’s motto, and to 
wrench his baby life from sweet nursery babble 
and tradition his father’s aim. 

Precisely here strikes in the Kindergarten ; and 
its method, widely divergent from that of James 
Mill, is as philosophic in its aim, while far truer to 
nature’s guidance. 

‘“No hours wasted,” says the Douai treatise, 
‘*but—all may be learned at the mother’s knee ;” so 
that it has a special value for those mothers whose 
life is in their children throughout the nursery 
years. 2 

Everybody knows how hard it is to provide 
amusement, or, to use another word, occupation, 
for an active, intelligent child; how the restless 
hands claim constant directing, the eager mind 
constant food. It is the most exhausting of all 
work, except the mother be a nursery genius ; and, 
even then ker child will most likely be a genius, 
too, and claim an added care. 

To all mothers the Douai book, The Kindergar- 
ten, brings a perfect gift. Its devices are simple 
enough ; bright balls and cubes, slats for inter- 
lacing wonderful figures, gay colored paper for 
weaving mats and baskets, and the card pictures, 
“pricked them into paper with a pin,” as old as 
Cowper's babyhood. The purchase of these gifts 
is matter of cents rather than of dollars; at not 
half the price of one costly toy, they offer amuse- 
ment for years. 

Instead of the mischievous old “ kissing ” games, 
fostering the sentiment of pursuit on the boy’s 
part, and stimulating the girls to forced and early 
coquetry, we have song games in which there is 
enough of romp to work off all childish vapors, 
and which have the hidden purpose of training 
muscle as well as teaching time and tune. 

There are tender mothers who carry the memory 
of their own childhood into the nursery. who Jive 
back to those early times, in intense sympathy 
with baby sorrows and baby glee. Such make few 
mistakes in discipline, and their children rise up 
and call them blessed, even in the nursery days. 
To such the gospel of gifts and the suggestions of 
the Douai book are welcome helps. As aids to 
that constant cheerfulness which is the best of all 
patents for keeping the nursery warm, they are 
invaluable. To bring up her little folk in an at- 
mosphere of gay content, the mother needs ever 
to remember that, 


** A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile-a.” 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—Some ministers refuse to dedicate edifices 
built for religious uses before they are completely 
paid for; but President Finney is a man of discrimina- 
tion. Before offering the prayer of dedication in the 
new ‘Council Hall,” built for the uge of Oberlin Col- 
lege, he alluded to the fact that the building was not 
paid for, and remarked that he had sometimes thought 
he would never assist in such a dedication. But it oc- 
curred to him that he dedicated himself to the Lord, 
and yet he was not finished. The best that we could 
do was to consecrate all we had now; and in like 
manner to consecrate all improvements as they might 
hereafter be made. As only a part of the building is 
paid for, and as, according to Mr. Finney, the part not 
paid for is not dedicated, the question arises, What 
part has been consecrated, and what part still waits 
for the ceremony? 

—The New National Era, of which Frederick 
Douglass is editor, recommends the colored people to 
remove from those States in the South in which they 
are in a minority to those in which they have a pre- 
ponderance, and thus protect themselves from out- 
rage. He thinks South Carolina, Florida, Mississippi 
and Louisiana are States which they may, by concen- 
tration, permanently control. This advice might pos- 
sibly be wise in an extremity, but it proceeds upon the 
idea of a perpetual struggle between the whites and 
blacks, and upon the admission that the two classes 
cannot live side by side on terms of equality; one 
must dominate over the other. We hope the-negroes 
will not fora moment countenance this idea, but will 


I by their patience and their good behavior in other re- 
spects put to shame those who would deuy them their 
rights as citizens, or in any way proseribe them. It 
would be easy to fan into a flame the prejudices of 
race existing at the South, and thus produce the most 
deplorable consequences; but, on the other hand, it is 
possible, by mutual forbearance and patience, gradu- 
ally to overcome those prejudices and bring the two 
classes into harmony. 

—We can most sincerely congratulate the people 
of Western Massachusetts upon the prospective estab- 
lishment among them of The Northampton Journal, 
which is to make its first appearance on the 12th of 
September, and to be continued weekly thereafter. 


Anti-Slavery Standard, and more recently of. the 
National Temperance Advocate. He is a man of wide 
sympathies, liberal views, and warmly devoted to all 
that pertains to the welfare of society. His assistant 
will be Mrs. Elizabeth Powell Bond, a former teacher 
at Vassar and an accomplished lady. They cannot 
fail to make a paper of marked excellence. The Jour- 
nal will be independent of party, and will discuss 
politics, literature, reform, and thé agricultural, manu- 
facturing, educational and general interests of Western 
Massachusetts. 

—We record with painful regret the death of 
Mr. Marcus Spring, which took place on Friday morn- 
ing last at Eagleswood, near Perth Amboy, N. J. He 
was formerly a merchant in this city, where, to the 
day of his death, he was widely known and highly 
esteemed for his integrity, capacity and public spirit, 
as well as for his intellectual, social and artistic tastes, 
and his devotion to philanthropic objects. He took 
an active part with Horace Greeley, W. H. Channing 
and others in the Associational movement which at- 
tracted so much attention 25 years ago. He married a 
daughter of Arnold Buffum, the Quaker President of 
the New England Anti-Slavery Society during the 
first year of its existence, and ever took an eurnest 
and helpful interest in the anti-slavery struggle, and 
in other enterprises of philanthropy. He accumulated 
a handsome fortune, which was much impaired by the 
great fire in Chicago and by other unfortunate cir- 
cumstances. He was 64 years of age, and his wife, one 
daughter and two sons survive him. 

—There died, recently, near Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, one of the noblest, sweetest, and purest men we 
have ever known—Marden Wilson, a Quaker, who 
lived to complete four-score and six years, experienc- 
ing the fulfillment of the Divine promise: ‘* Thou shalt 
come to thy grave in a full age, like as a shock of corn 
cometh in in his season.”” He was conspicuous among all 
who knew him for the gentle firmness of bis testimony 
against slavery and everything else that he thought 
unjust and injurious to mankind, and especially for 
the fidelity with which he rebuked the pro-slavery 
spirit which once ruled the Society of Friends. The 
words which Whittier applied to another are an equal- 
ly appropriate tribute to Friend Wilson: 

“ T'riend of the slave, and yet the friend of all! 
Gentle and kindly, ever at distress 
Melted to more than woman’s tenderness. 
Knowing his deeds of love, men questioned not 
The faith of one whose walk and word were right — 
Who, tranquilly, in life’s great taskfield wrought, 
And, side by side with evil, scarcely caught 
A stain upon his pilgrim garb of white: 
Prompt to redress another's wrong, his own 
Leaving to time and truth and penitence alone.” 

—The “heathen” sometimes ask questions which 
greatly embarrass the missionaries, even as they have 
embarrassed thousands of intelligent, conscientious 
Christians in Christian countries. A correspondent of 
the Evangelist—a missionary, we presume—writing 
from Japan, relates how a Japanese named Naka- 
mura, on hearing Mr. Cochrane, a missionary, affirm 
that “salvation is through Christ alone,’ at onee 
asked what then would become of the *‘ heathen’ of 
the present and past times, ‘who had no knowledge 
or belief in Christ and his salvation. Have our fore- 
fathers all perished?’ The correspondent frankly 
says: ‘The point thus brought up by Nakamura has 
always been a sore trial of faith and perplexity to me, 
even before I ever came to a heathen country. But 
now, in heathendom itself, it is still more so; and I 
have neither wisdom enough to answer it nor faith 
enough to ‘leave it’ without an answer. I gave little 
respouse to the earnestly put question,” etc. But he 
adds that Mr. Cochrane replied to the question “ina 
manner ingenious as it was beautiful, and as satisfac- 
tory as perhaps it is possible for the doubtful nature 
of the case to admit.’”” We wish the “ beautiful and 
satisfactory’’ reply of Mr. Cochrane had been reported 
for the edification of thousands of Christians in Chris- 
tian lands, who, like the missionary correspondent of 
the Evangelist, have been “sorely tried and per- 
plexed” by Nakamura’s question, and who feel that, 
like him, ‘ they have neither wisdom enough to answer 
it nor faith enough to leave it without an answer.” 

—The English Government, by its agents on the 
West coast of Africa, has gone into the business of 
catching fugitive slaves and returning them to their 
masters; and the Tory Parliament declines to interfere 
for the prevention of the outrage. There was a time 
when public opinion in Great Britain would not have 
tolerated such a practice. Has the spirit that abolish- 
ed slavery in the West Indies, and that used to heap 
denunciations on the United States for tolerating the 
system, died out in the British nation? 





The editor is Mr. Aaron M. Powell, formerly of the 
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The Sundap-School. 


' Rev. Dr, John Hall, of this city, is right in the 
heart of his Sunday-school campaign in the West. 
Wherever the jubilee meetings of the Sunday-School 
Union are held, he is present with his powerful help, 
stirring up a new enthusiasm for the cause. This is the 
way he is spending his summer vacation, and that it 
will do a great many others good besides himself there 
can be little doubt. He presents his subject in every 
possible view, and always with effect. For instance, 
at the recent meeting at Davenport, Iowa, he advo- 
cated the establishment and support of Sunday-schools 
upon broad grounds, as educating agencies well suited 
to the composite character of our population. Ger- 
mans, Irish, Swedes—all sorts—are coming over here 
in large numbers and settling in the Western States. 
They come with the old notion that religion is 2 State 
affair, but finding it free and voluntary on this side, 
their natural impulse is to discard it altogether, 
and to set themselves against our own views of 
religion. A love for which, in Dr. Hall’s words, is 
deep rooted in the American conviction and thor- 
oughly imbedded and intrenched in the American 
conscience. It is to meet this antagonism that the 
Sunday-school can do much, especially with the chil- 
dren of foreigners. In this respect it can be madea 
national safeguard—a necessary ally of the common 
school. Dr. Hall, on this occasion, also made an im- 
passioned appeal intended for the German element, s0 
far as his voice could have weight with it. “ Hold 
back your hands,” he implored them, “from an at- 
tempt to destroy the institutions of religion which you 
here find established by the people, and sustained by 
their convictions and deliberate and intelligent choice. 
Consider well before you strike the blow. See what 
this American people are and what they have done. 
I, too, am an adopted citizen, as youare. This land is 
to be the home of my children and of my children’s 
children. And what a home is here for you and me 
and for our children! What has made this people? 
What has made this nation? For what this people 
have been, and are, and promise to be; for what this 
nation has been in the past, and for the hope it inspires 
of the future; for all that is truest, grandest, noblest 
and best in all the institutions of this broad, free, and 
happy land, we are to-day indebted to the religion of 
Jesus Christ, cherished in the hearts of the people, 
lived in their lives, and embodied. in their institutions. 
It is the beneficent influence of this religion that has 
made this land worth coming to, worth living in, worth 
loving, worthy of our warmest praise and our highest 
devotion.” How impressive the thought—this is to be 
the home of millions of children of many nationalities! 
Shall any effort be spared to shape their ideas of reli- 
gion or direct their lives in the right track? 








True enough. Mr. Hartley, of London, says of 
miscellaneous Sunday-school addresses at the close of 
a school session; ‘* A more ingenious scheme than that 
of these addresses for undoing all that was previously 
done, I cannot conceive.” 


" Nothing ought to be more undenominational 
than a Sunday-school, where it is independent of a 
church, so that we cannot go with the Advance in 
urging the Congregationalists to organize and aid 
Sunday-schools of their own. Both Congregationalists 
and Presbyterians contribute largely toward the sup- 
port of the American Sunday-school Union, which is 
not denominational in its work; but if they undertook 
to carry on operations independently, it is little likely 
that they would meet with as much success. For one 
church—and that the Congregational above all others 
—to declare that it will help only its own distinctive 
schools, would rather confuse than help along the 
general work. 


| ‘Love has a thousand ways of doing its sweet 
work. Last vacation a young lady teacher tock her 
Sunday-school class to her beautiful country home to 
spend a week or ten days. We have not heard whether 
she is doing the same this summer. But no matter. 
Once is enough to bind that class to that teacher for a 
grateful life-time.”’ This is one note from the Sunday- 
School Times, and here is another which we second: 
** Don’t forget to praise your class a little—a good deal, 
indeed—if they deserve it. And try and make them 
deserve it'” 


\ It would be much easier to report what was not 
said and done at the Chatauqua Lake Sunday-school 
reunion than what was. Altogether it appears to have 
been a grand occasion, the best of its kind ever held. 
To say nothing of the many fine addresses—for ad- 
dresses were in order there—the various exercises were 
exceedingly interesting. On one day a great Sunday- 
school was held with about a thousand grown-up 
scholars, divided into seventy clisses, and conducted 
in aspirited manner. But the feature must have been 
the infant class exercise, held in a “ tabernacle” by it- 
self, which a daily correspondent describes as having 
been delightful. Mrs. Partridge, of St. Louis, presided 
over it. She had the little ones sing, repeat verses, an- 
swer questions, holding their attention throughout, 
and closed by giving each child a pair of golden gloves 
in this wise: Q.—‘‘ Boys, don’t you like presents?” 
Ans.— Yes, ma’am.”  Q.—“ Girls, don’t you like pres- 





ents?” Ans.—‘ Yes, ma’am.” Mrs. P.—‘Now I’m 
going to give each one of you a pair of golden gloves; 
you can wear them in summer, in winter, while you're 
young, when you’re old, in rain, in sunshine, and 
they’ll never get soiled nor wear out. Here they are.” 
Beginning with the little finger of her right hand, and 
going through the ten fingers, she said, the children 
repeating after her, “ Don’t swear, don’t lie, don’t 
steal, don’t cheat, don’t fight, don’t drink, don’t smoke, 
don’t chew, love God, love each another.’’ The chil- 
dren beamed, and the visitors were greatly pleased 
with the hour’s exercise. A great many excellent sug- 
gestions and good resolutions were doubtless taken 
away from the Chatauqua Assembly by teachers and 
scholars which will have their fruition in their own 
schools. The Assembly will bear annual repetition if 
it thus succeeds in making its influence felt after it is 


Art Hotes. 


Miss Elizabeth Thompson, the painter of the 
** Roll-Call,” a notice of whose sudden fame we printed 
a few weeks ago, finds herself now in the full tide of 
popularity. Troops are ordered out to maneuver for 
her benefit in order that the battle piece she is paint- 
ing may be perfect in all its details; and*she is per- 
mitted to select individual soldiers to serve as models 
in her studio. Possibly the fact that she is engaged to 
paint a picture for the Queen has something to do with 
these extraordinary privileges. It is said that a Lon- 
don firm has engaged the copyright of her next pict- 
ure for £2,000. Six months ago this lady’s name was 
not known outside a small circle of English artista and 
connoisseurs. Now she is able to command fabulous 
prices for her pictures even before she makes her 
preliminary sketch. Success so sudden and brilliant 
carries with it a suspicion of instability; but Miss 
Thompson has talents which, by all accounts, will win 
for her a lasting fame. Harper’s Weekly, a short time 
since, copied an engraving of one of her pictures, 
which must have impressed every One who studied it 
with the artist’s power. There are rumors that some 
of her works may be exhibited in this country; but 
probably they are merely rumors, for the duty on 
pictures is so high that the chances are against the 
possibility of reimbursement. It will not be long, 
however, before some of our rich purchasers will 
bring over a specimen or two of her skill. 














The London Globe thus comments on art in 
France and England: “A vote just taken in the 
French Assembly should prove instructive to the 
English House of Commons, which annually grumbles 
over the gift of a comparatively small sum of money 
for the encouragement of art. France, even in its 
present impoverished condition does not hesitate to 
sustain the reputation it has won as the liberal patron 
of art, both pictorial and dramatic. It must appear 
almost grotesque to our neighbors to read, as they may 
in the Prime Minister’s speech the other evening, that 
the Government grant to our National Gallery has 
been mortgaged for years to pay off the purchase 
money of a single collection of pictures. Inthe French 
Assembly a sum of £26,000 was voted for the mainten- 
ance of the art galleries, which is nearly three times 
the amount at the disposal of our art director. A still 
larger amount—upward of £64,000—was voted as a sub- 
sidy to the theaters. In England the idea of subsidiz- 
ing a national theater, however small the expense 
involved, would be received with Puritanic horror. 
As it is, we cannot even afford to be liberal in regard 
to pictorial art. Whenever, as was recently the case, 
the Government courageously undertakes a special 
responsibility, there is sure to be an immediate outcry 
both in Parliament and in the press, which effectually 
discourages the repetition of such an act of daring for 
some time to come. In the case of the Barker collec- 
tion, the purchase.of some specimens of which Mr. Dis- 
raeli undertook to approve, there has been a most un- 
intelligent opposition. Mr. Robinson, the mouthpiece 
of this opposition, has again returned to the charge, 
and seems quite elate at the novel situation of being 
able to differ from a Prime Minister. His last letter 
has, however, nothing more remarkable in it than a 
repetition of the absurd suggestion that the late Sir 
Charles Eastlake bought a picture for himself because 
he did not think it good enough for the nation. Mr. 
Robinson can scarcely be serious in this. 


Work is begun on the foundations for the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in the Central Park. 
That is to say, the excavations are progressing, al- 
though the committee has not as yet accepted a gen- 
eral design for the building. Expenses must be kept 
within the $500,000 voted by the city; but this sum 
will, without doubt, give the museum far better quar- 
ters than those now occupied in Fourteenth street. 


In this city the art season is at its dullest. There 
are few new pictures to be seen at any of the galleries. 
At Goupil’s we noticed a large and brilliant painting 
by F. Keller, which should be entitled Borrowed 
Plumes.* The subject is a youthful page, clad in crim- 
son velvet, who has secured his master’s gun, an anti- 
quated piece of ordnance, and with a large gray heron 





thrown over his shoulder, is trying to pass himself off 
as @ suecessful sportsman. “The picture is wonderfully 
brilliant in color. Just now itis hung in the window 
where the reflections are very exasperating to the 
well-meaning spectator ; but it will shortly be re- 
moved to the gallery. Avuother very pleasing picture 
is a class of boys and girls seated in the corner of an 
old church, and being catechised by a rather stern- 
looking priest. The grouping and characterization 
is very admirable. A third is a small water-color, 
framed, however, in a heavy gilt frame, like an oil. 
It is the work of E. Detaille, a pupil of Meissonnier, 
who has distinguished himself since the war by paint- 
ing military subjects. The present example of his 
work represents three soldiers, the “ relief” apparently 
of some city outpost during the siege, asleep under 
a dark archway, while the sun pours down into the 
narrow court or lane beyond. M. Detaille apparently 
made good use of his time during the siege, for this is 
by no means the first sketch of this character that he 
bas produced. 


It is rather late in the day to refer to the action 
of the National Academy of Design concerning an 
arbitrary proceeding on the part of their Hanging 
Committee this spring. We were prevented in one way 
or another from speaking of it at the time, but it ought 
not to pass wholly without notice. Mr. John La 
Farge, a member of the Academy, sent some half-a- 
dozen pictures to the exhibition, and was naturally 
rather chagrined at having them rejected. Rejected 
they were, however, and by a Hanging Committee 
which made so many other blunders that no one was 
disposed to take their part when Mr. La Farge appealed 
to the Council of the Academy for redress. Resolu- 
tions were promptly adopted by this body to the effect 
that the Committee was highly censurable for having 
gone back of the artist’s membership. An Academi- 
cian’s pictures, that is to say, must from the nature of 
the case, be accepted for an Academy exhibition. Be- 
sides being thus sustained by the Council, Mr. La Farge 
has had the satisfaction of seeing the whole artistic 
community take his part, and of exhibiting the reject- 
ed pictures here and in Boston, where they have met 
with merited appreciation. 








Selections, 


AT THE OLD GATE. 


ND so we have met here again, love: 
Here is my hand once more; 
And with it the heart, now stricken— 
So proud in the days of yore. 
I knew not how much that I loved you, 
. When that word was spoken by me 
That sundered our lives that night, dear, 
And sent you over the sea. 








Here I have sat all alone, love, 

In the first fresh hours of Spring, 
When the blackbird filled the twilight 
With the songs that it used to sing 

In the golden fall of that Autumn 
That buried my heart’s delight ; 
But never a song could I sing, love, 
In the calm of the falling night. 


I have waited long by this gate, love, 
For a gleam of the days of old, 
When the sunsets of Summer came down, love, 
On their wings of amber and gold, 
And lingered amongst the tassels 
Of that bright laburnum tree ; 
There was glory above, ’mid the branches, 
But never a gleam for me. 


You thought that my heart was cold, love, 
I knew that it-seemed so then ; 
But maidens of seventeen years, dear, 
Are not to be judged with men. 
There’s a beauty of trust we must soar to, 
There’s a love to which we must grow; 
And these years have unsaid that word, dear, 
That I spoke to you long ago. 


There’s a lingering kiss on my lips, love— 
It has lain since yours touched mine; 
There’s a love in my life that is yearning 

To cling to your heart as its shrine: 
Ah! now you have taken that kiss, love, 
And with it crushed out the past ; 
I have waited long, long at the old gate— 
I have waited, but found you at last ! 


—Chambers’s Journal. 


AN INTERESTING DISCOVERY. 


IBLICAL students will be interested to learn 

the striking results of investigations made by 
Henry Brugsch-Bey on the subject of the Exodus. 
This gentleman is Vice-President of the free schools at 
Cairo, and is one of the most learned and careful of 
Egyptologists. He has spent a long time in studying 
ancient records and in examining the country in order 
to test the Bible account. According to the record 
given by Moses, that leader, having obtained permis- 
sion from the Pharaoh to take the children of Israel 
into the desert to offer sacrifice to the Almighty, con- 
ducted them out of Raamses, and thence by several 
short journeys to the sea. The effort of Brugsch-Bey 
has been to find the city of Raamses, to trace the jour- 
ney, and to discover a point where the passage could 
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have been made without supposing an absolute mira- 
cle. 

In the museum of Liége a letter was found in which 
the writer reports that he has obeyed an order to dis- 
tribute grain to the *‘ Hebrews employed upon the 
stone for the great fortress of the city of Raamses.” 
Other documents show that the city was built by Ra- 
amses II. A poet has written an enthusiastic eulogy 
upon the city, and on the reverse of this writing is an 
account rendered by the masons appointed to see that 
the Eprion (Hebrews) make every day, under the su- 
pervision of brutal soldiery, the number of bricks re- 
quired of them. Raamses is now certainly recognized 
in the gigantic ruins of the ancient Tanis, called Zan 
by the Egyptians and Zoan by the Hebrews. This ex- 
plains, by the way, two verses in the seventy-eighth 
Psalm : ; 

* Marvellous things did he in the sight of their fathers in the 
land of Egypt, in the field of Zoan. 

* He divided the sea and caused them to pass through; and 
he made the waters to stand as an heap.” 

The city of Raamses then was situated upon the 
Tanitic branch of the Nile, then a very large stream, 
and was the key to the passage between Egypt and 
Asia. It was near the fortress of Migdol where the Is- 
raelites made a halt, and is not far from another dis- 
trict of which the capital, Pithone, was one of the 
*‘ treasure cities’ built by the Hebrews, according to 
the book of Exodus. These several districts, as also 
Goshen, which the Pharaoh of the time gave to Jacob, 
were inhabited not by Egyptians but by the Khalon, 
a@ mixed race which ruled over the Phenicians and the 
Bedouins of Arabia, @nd which even now occupies the 
borders of Lake MenzaJeh. The journey of the He- 
brews from Raamses to Migdol is exactly that fol- 
lowed, according to a papyrus in the British Museum, 
by aman charged with the duty of pursuing and re- 
covering two slaves who had escaped from the service 
of a great lord of the Egyptians. These slaves also 
tried to reach the desert, fleeing from Raamses to Suc- 
coth, thence to Khatom (the Ethom of the Scriptures), 
and to Migdol. If Moses took this route and did not 
enter at once into the land of the Philistines, it was 
because Raamses II. had with that people a treaty, the 
text of which, engraven upon a monument, yet exists 
at Thebes. By this treaty Raamses and the Prince of 
the Khetiens, the most powerful of the rulers in the 
land of Canaan, mutually bound themselves to return 
all persons escaping from the service of the other into 
their own territory. In consequence of his knowledge 
of this treaty Moses led the people of Israel more to the 
north, and crossed, not the Red Sea, but, at the lower 
coasts of the Mediterranean, the lake anciently called 
Sirbonis. 

The high tide which overtook the troops of Pharaoh 
Meneptah, son of Pharaoh Raamses II., in whose reign 
the exodus took place, isa common eccurrence in these 
parts. Both Strabo and Diodorus Siculus cite facts 
which go to show that in the regions called “ the gulfs,”’ 
sudden swellings of the water are observed, and at such 
a time King Artaxerxes, who was leading an expedi- 
tion against Egypt, lost his whole army by drowning. 
The account of the journey of the Hebrews under Mo- 
ses is entirely consistent with these facts and this the- 
ory. They followed the wilderness of Shuve, which is 
situated between the Mediterranean and the Gulf of 
Suez. The bitter waters of Marah are the brackish 
waters of the Suez lakes. Elim, where they made a 
halt, is to-day called E’in Musa. And it was only after 
they had crossed the Isthmus that they turned and 
came to the wilderness of Sinai. By a comparison of 
the Bible with ancient documents and geographical 
facts, Brugsch-Bey has been enabled to offer a reason- 
ble, simple and positive explanation of an event which 
Biblical commentators have for more than eighteen 
centuries badly comprehended and wrongly interpret- 
ed. He does not reject the theory of Divine interven- 
tion for the relief of the children of Israel, but he does 
show where and how a certain natural phenomenon 
might have come to their relief, especially if Moses had 
happened to know the curious freak of nature at the 
point where he crossed.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


THE COLISEUM. 


N these monuments we see the conceptions and 
character of Roman architecture; Grecian grace 

and beauty is replaced by colossal grandeur. The 
Coliseum is a monument worthy of a sovereign people, 
of a conquering people, of a Titantic people, of a 
people which counted legions of slaves and armies of 
workmen, on whose shoulders alone were borne to 
giddy heights these immense blocks of stone. Those 
who had constructed the Coliseum had seen the East 
and its huge buildings, on which they desired to lay 
the orders of Grecian architecture as a garland. Ro- 
man architecture has not the beauty of the Corinthian, 
which took for its model the lovely form of a Grecian 
woman: of that goddess, the mother of all the arts. 
The Roman buildings are less beautiful but more ma- 
jestic than the Greek, and there floats over them the 
invisible conception of a universal, assimilating spirit, 
which has united Grecian harmony and Asiatic mag- 
nitude, abounding on the earth and in history, with- 
out touching an ideal that soars to be lost among the 
heavens in rosy clouds and mysteries, half light, half 
shadows. Later Roman monuments, constructed on 
as vast a scale, we shall see tending to useful ends— 
practical, immediate, like all improvements. The god 
Eros, the Greek go@ of love, has been replaced in 





Rome by the god of all uncleanness—the god of that 
substance which covers and fertilizes the fields, as 
Hellenic metaphysics have been replaced by right and 
morality, with principles and sciences relating more 
immediately to life and society. 

The Coliseum has all the characteristics of Roman 
architecture. It can be better learned in this great 
example, left miraculously by past ages, than in the 
pages of Vitruvius, probably altered and interpelated 
by the learned of the Renaissance period. Look at this 
mortar, that seems hardened as granite is hardened 
by the irregular internal movements of the planet! 
Look at the cellars and vaults, contrivances unknown 
among the Greeks, admirably constructed in this land 
of strength and empire! Behold the arches which the 
Hellenic world never erected, and that look like the 
triumphal gates by which history entered with a new 
life and a new spirit! See how the Roman has placed 
@ plinth to support the Doric pillar which the Greek 
rooted in the bosom of the earth as the trunk of a 
tree! Contemplate those three orders, always sepa- 
rated in Greek architecture and united here in an 
ascending scale: first, the most simple and severe— 
the Doric—at the base; then the lightest and most 
elegant—the Ionic—in the center; and, lastly, the 
most florid and ornate—the Corinthian—crowning the 
whole as the diadem and capital of the monument! 
The spirit of a constructive people is visible in the 
whole building. The Roman has united the three 
orders in his erections, as he has united the Greek gods 
in the Pantheon, and his style is the great epilogue of 
antique genius. Rome took from Greece her meta- 
physics and her religion, from the Sabines their 
women, from Spain her swords, from the East her 
arches, and from Etruria her bows. Thus it may be 
said that Greece is the flower and Rome the fruit of 
ancient history. Monuments like the Coliseum are, in 
fact, but the mighty bones of the immense organism 
which composes the Eternal City.—Emilio Castelar. 


RUSKIN ON SERMONS. 

HERE are two ways of regarding a sermon— 

either as a human composition, or a divine mes- 
sage. If we look upon it entirely as the first, and 
require our clergymen to finish it with the utmost 
care and learning for our better delight, whether of 
ear or intellect, we shall be necessarily led to expect 
much formality and stateliness in its delivery, and 
think that all is not well if the pulpit have not a 
golden fringe around it, and a goodly cushion in front 
of it; but we shall at the same time consider the trea- 
tise thus prepared as something to which it is our duty 
to listen without restlessness for half an hour or three 
quarters, but which, whey that duty has been decor- 
ously performed, we may dismiss from our minds in 
happy confidence of being provided with anothtr when 
next it shall be necessary. But if once we begin to re- 
gard the preacher, whatever his faults, as a man sent 
with a message to us, which it is a matter of life or 
death whether we hear or refuse; if we look upon him 
as set in charge over many spirits in danger of ruin, 
and having allowed to him but an hour or two in the 
seven days to speak to them; if we make some en- 
deavor to conceive how precious those hours ought to 
be to him,—a small advantage on the side of God, after 
his flock have been exposed for six days together ot 
the world’s temptations, and he has been forced to 
watch the thorn and the thistle springing up in their 
hearts, and to see what wheat had scattered there, 
snatched from the way-side by this wild bird and the 
other; and at last, when breathless and weary with the 
week’s labor, they give him this interval of imperfect 
and lanquid hearing, he has but thirty minutes to get 
at the separate hearts of a thousand men to convince 
them of all their weakness, shame them for all their 
sins, warn them of all their dangers, to try by this way 
and that to stir the hard fastenings of those doors 
where the Master himself has stood and knocked, yet 
none opened,—thirty minutes to raise the dead in,— 
let us but once understand and feel this, and we shall 
look with changed eyes upon that frippery of gay 
furniture about the place from which the message of 
judgment must be delivered, which either breathes 
upon the dry bones that they may live, or, if ineffect- 
ual, remains recorded in condemnation, perhaps 
against the utterer and listener alike, but assuredly 
against one of them. 


REMBRANDT, as landscape-painter, was in ad-. 


vance of his age; or rather, he had the courage to 
interpret the spirit of bis own time and country. 
While Poussin still peopled his glades with goddesses, 
and Claude set the shepherd and shepherdess of Arca- 
dian days reclining in the cool shadows of his meadows, 
Rembrandt drew just such things as were before him 
whenever he went forth from Amsterdam to any 
neighboring village, trudging slowly along the high 
road edged with stunted trees, or wandering by the 
side of the weary canal. Thus it is that at one point 
at least he touched the moderns, but at other points he 
was very far removed from them. If he sketched the 
woman going to market and the farmer on his horse, 
he did so because these objects happened to be before 
him and could give some animation to his landscapes. 
But he did not seek in any other way to connect the 
scenery with the figures. The poetry of country life 
and country pursuits did not exist for him, any more 
than there existed for him Turner’s sense, now of the 
terrible accord, but oftener of the yet more terrible 





discord, between the face of nature and the weary 
work and wearier life of man. To show the “ pollard 
laborers” of England as they are—human life at its 
poorest, and the country at its dreariest—the immortal 
artist of Liber Studiorum devotes a plate to hedging 
and ditching. He means you to see clearly thet these 
battered peasants are as stunted and as withered as 
the willow trunk they hew. To show the undertone 
of sympathy between the fleeting day and the brief 
sweetness of human joy, the great Venetian places the 
music party in the garden, by the fountain, and paints 
the figures when the viol has stopped: 

“ And the brown faces cease to sing, 

Sad with the whole of pleasure.”’ 
But the one thing and the other are alike far from 
Rembrandt. He cannot take into his landscape the 
passion of humanity.—Macmillan’s. 











Cruths and Crifles. 


—A noisy piece of crockery.—The cup that 
cheers. 


—An old darkey, who, after considerable argu- 
ment, was convinced that the Freedman’s Bank is a 
gone institution exclaimed, ‘“‘ Dat’s what always made 
me ’spise a bank!”’ 


—A Presbyterian elder of Muscatine, Iowa, vis- 
ited the circus merely to “ frown the thing down.” We 
suppose that before the performance was over he con- 
cluded to “‘ grin and bear it.” 


—An Indiana paper, having recently changed 
hands, the editor’s valedictory was simply, “I’ve quit,” 
and the salutatory of the new manager was, ‘‘ We've 
commenced.” 


—Oh! the skeeter, the beautiful skeeter, filling 
the air with beautiful meter. Under our hat and tick- 
ling our nose, taking a bite through a hole in our 
clothes; in through the window; opening the door; 
filling our chamber, and singing the sweeter, ever is 
found the untiring muskeeter. 


—The old superstitious notion that crocodiles 
weep has been exploded by the scientists; but it is 
pretty generally acknowledged that sailors have re- 
peatedly seen whales’ blubber.—National Baptist. ° 


—‘‘ He is so large,” said a Marsellaise, speaking 
of a big fellow; ‘‘so large that when he happens to 
have cold feet, it takes a fortnight for the cold to show 
itself in his head.” 


—‘‘Is ray face dirty ?” asked a young lady of her 
aunt, while at dinner at a Hartford hotel the other 
day. “Dirty! No. Why do you ask?” “Because 
that insulting waiter insists upon putting a towel be- 
side my plate. I’ve thrown three under the table, and 
yet every time he comes around he puts another be- 
fore me.” 


—Be careful how you drink or you'll wash the 
color from your cheeks!” said a gentleman at a fash- 
ionable party, as he banded a glass of water to a lady. 
“There is no danger of your ever taking water enough 
to remove the color from your face,” was the good- 
natured retort. 


—Scene, an astronomical class: Student (loqué- 
tor)—“ Professor, when you speak to us of the limbs of 
the sun and the moon, which are we to understand, 
that they are arms, or legs?” Professor—“* We have 
Scriptural warrant for supposing them to be legs. 
Job speaks of ‘ihe moon walking in brightness.’ ” 


—Doddington was very lethargic. Falling asleep 
one day, after dinner with Sir Richard Temple, Lord 
Cobham and geveral others, one of the party re- 
proached him with his drowsiness. He denied having 
been asleep, and to prove he had not, offered to repeat 
all Lord Cobham had been saying. Cobham chal- 
lenged him to do so. Doddington repeated a story, 
and Cobham owned he had been telling it. “ Well,” 
said Doddington, ‘“‘and yet I did not a hear a word of 
it; but I went to sleep because I knew that about this 
time of the day you would tell that stofy.”’ 


—A beggar posted himself at the door of an 
English chancery court, and kept saying: ‘A penny, 
please, sir! Only a penny, sir, before you go in.” 
“And for what, my man?” inquired an old country 
gentleman. ‘“ Because, sir, the chances are that you 
will not have one when you come out.” 


-—A young butcher, who was courting a girl with 
matrimonial intentions, asked her if she could make 
lard. She replied that she could ‘try.’”’ His proposal 
was not interlarded with unnecessary words, and her 
answer “renders” a wedding trousseau necessary. 
The young butcher will “ dress to kill,” of course. 

AN IRISHMAN’s LETTER.—Here is an Irish gen- 
tleman’s letter to his son in college: *‘My dear Son,— 
I write to send you two pair of my old breeches, that 
you may have a new coat made out of them. Also, 
some new socks which your mother has just knit by 
cutting down some of mine. Your mother sends you 
two pounds without my knowledge, and for fear you 
may not use it wisely, I have kept back half, and only 
send you one, Your mother and I are well, except 


that your sister has got the measles, which we think 
would spread among the other girlsif Tom had not had 
it before, and he is the only one left. Igope you will do 
honor to my teachings; if not, youare an ass, and your 
mother and myself your affectionate parents.” 
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HOME. 


Another step taken by the Baptists in their 
hearty efforts to help along the cause of education 
among the freedmen is the purchase of a new building 
and thirty acres of ground for the Nashville Institute. 
The property has been secured at a low figure, and is 
regarded as the best freedman school investment yet 
made in the South. The purchase money has been 
furnished in part by generous individual subscriptions. 








By the will of the late Joseph Battell, of Brook- 
lyn, L. I., Yale College receives fifty thousand dollars; 
Middlebury College, Vt., ten thousand; Hartford In- 
sane Retreat, ten thousand; the same amount each to 
the New York Hospital and the town of Norfolk, 
Conn., “ to be applied,” as we find it stated, “‘for the 
relief of the inhabitants pro tanto from taxation ”’; 
and five thousand each to the colored orphans of Car- 
mansville, N. Y., and to the Brooklyn Society for the 
relief of Respectable, Aged, Indigent Females. 


If the recently organized ‘‘ American Railway 
Literary Union” succeeds in its plan of preventing 
the sale of immoral publications on railroad trains 
and substituting a better class of works for the vulgar 
trash commonly sold, it will be doing the traveling 
public aservice, There are thousands of business men 
—young men principally—who live half their time on 
the cars and who never have the opportunity to read 
elsewhere, and they might just as well have respecta- 
ble literature offered them as that which is not. 


Following the example of churches in several 
other places, the small Congregational and Presbyte- 
rian congregations of Chattanooga have determined to 
unite their forces, have one pastor to support, and 
carry on their church and charitable work as one body. 
The churches have entered into a contract to try this 
plan for eighteen months, and let time determine the 
question of continued ecclesiastical separation or final 
permanent union. This sensible action bas been taken 
ia some other instances, already noticed, and might be 
taken in a great many more. All those ‘feebie 
churches” in feeble towns, whose confessions of faith 
are more nearly alike even than their meeting-houses, 
are invited for the hundredth time to talk up and 
adopt some such union project as the above. 


In regard to the consolidation project which the 
coming Congregational Council at New Haven may 
consider, it can be said in brief that it is proposed that 
the American Board transfer its missions among the 
North American Indians to the American Missionary 
Association, and thus operate wholly on foreign 
ground; and that the latter give up its missions in 
Africa, Stam, the West Indies, and the Sandwich 
Islands, and confine itself to its work among the In- 
dians, the Chinese, and the Freedmen in this country. 
The Council, of course, has no authority in the matter, 
but should it give a decided opinion upon it, the Socie- 
ties named would doubtless take up the subject them- 
selves. The time of the Council meeting is September 
30. Two or three hundred delegates have been ap- 
pointed to attend it, but it is not certain at present 
how large or influential the body will be. 


Louisville accepts the situation. Bishop Miles, 
of the Colored Methodist Church of America, two Sun- 
days ago preached the first sermon ever delivered in a 
white church in that city by a black minister. Rey. 
Mr. Settle invited him to occupy his white pulpit and 
preach to his white congregation, which the Bishop 
did with much acceptance. This is even more than 
the Civil Rights Bill provided for, but it is none the 
less significant. for being a voluntary act. A local 
paper says: ‘ Bishop W. H. Miles is the senior Bishop 
of the Colored Methodist Church, and is generally 
recognized as its ablest representative. He is a large 
man, of much dignity of bearing and person; his style 
is unusually fervid and eloquent, and there is no hesi- 
tation of language or thought. Tie attendance at the 
church was quite large, many white persons being 
present with the delegates from the Conference and 
other colored auditors. His sermon was listened to 
with great attention and interest.”’ 


' The Cumberland Presbyterian, taking an out- 
look on its denomination, finds its present condition 
and prospects most gratifying. The territory of the 
church “extends by the way of the lakes, the grain- 
fields, and the plains from Pennsylvania to California; 
and by way of the mountains, the cotton-fields, and 
the gulf coasts to Texas. Within this broad domain 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church influences the 
religious sentiments and efforts of half a million peo- 
ple.” Its literary and theological institutions are in 
good trim and its Boards are working witha will, while 
everywhere “ peace reigns.” But when'the Presbyte- 
rian says that no sectional strifes, no political jargons, 
disturb its denomination, it forgets the unfortunate 
animus developed in its last General Assembly when 
the latter declined to enter into fraternal relations 
with the Northern Presbyterians. If the Cumberland 





people, however, are at peace and content with them. 
selves, nothing more could be asked of them. 

No one name associated with the Pacific coast 
deserves to be held in memory more than that of Rev. 
Dr. Whitman, the pioneer and martyr missionary, and 
the proposition to erect a monument over his grave 
will be seconded with general gratification. The 
movement has been started by the “ Pioneer and His- 
terical Society of Oregon,” in the Walla Walla valley 
of which State, it will be remembered, Dr. Whitman 
was massacred by the Indians in 1848. Oregon espe- 
cially is called upon to remember this noble mission- 
ary, who helped so materially to secure that State to 
this country during the dispute with England, who 
first established a missionary colony there and who 
paved the way for the subsequent settlement of that 
region. The society hopes to secure ten thousand dol- 
lars for the proposed monument. 


Council Hall, at Oberlin, for theological stu- 
dents was formally opened at the close of the com- 
mencement week, Prof. Mead making the historical 
and Dr. Post, of St. Louis, the dedication address. In- 
teresting as these were, it was the informal speeches 
that touched the audience. President Finney (this 
from the Advance report), in spite of impaired strength 
still at eighty-four almost as straight as an arrow, told 
how he came to Oberlin, authorized by Arthur Tap- 
pan to draw on him for any part or all of his annual 
income of nearly $100,000 for the support of this new 
school of the prophets—a pledge paralyzed by the 
quick following financial convulsions of 1837. The 
first living creature he met on his arrival at Oberlin 
was an old bear, surveying the college clearing from 
what is now the central business corner of the village. 
Rev. George Clark recalled the day when the occu- 
pants of Cincinnati (alias Slab) Hall were out of meat. 
Rey. Dr. E. B. Fairfield told how he walked 150 miles 
through the woods from home to the Seminary at the 
beginning of the term, and then walked back again at 
its close, to persuade his parents to send the rest of 
the children. Mrs. Shipherd, the worthy helpmeet of 
the founder of Oberlin, was present to live over these 
old times and standing in the pew to receive the ap- 
plause of the great audience. Dr. Peabody, of Har- 
vard, called out for a few worda, confessed himself 
profoundly moved by these recollections, testifying 
also that no other man had done his mind and heart 
such service as President Finney did years ago, in a 
course of lectures to which he listened when a young 
man and a theological student at Cambridge. Dr. 
Peabody’s presence and participation in the exercises 
of the week, bringing in heartiest fashion old Har- 
vard's greeting to Oberlin, was a noteworthy feature 
of this Commencement occasion. The attendance of 
students-at Oberlin last year was thirteen hundred, 
the largest number in the history of the college. 


PERSONAL NotEs.—The late Col. I. H. Silsbee, 
of Newton, Mass., made bequests of five thousand dol- 
lars each to the Congregational Church at Acworth, 
N. Hi., his native town, to foreign missions and to 
home missions; also ten thousand dolJars to establish 
public libraries at Acworth and Charlestown, N. H.— 
The Echoes of Lucerne announces that an American 
chapel is to be established at that place, open to the 
ministrations of Evangelical clergymen of all denomi- 
nations. Place of worship, Grand National Hotel; 
Rev. G. W. Benjamin, of New Haven, Chaplain.— 
Rev, J. M. Palmer, of Portland, takes charge of col- 
lecting contributions for the proposed additional en- 
dowment of one hundred thousand dollars for Bowdoin 
College.—Rev. P. Bergstresser has accepted the Pro- 
fessorship of Theology in Hartwick Lutheran Semi- 
nary, Penn.—The prizé of 3500 offered by the late Hon. 
Richard Fletcher, of Boston, Mass., for the best Essay 
on the Importance of High Attainments in the Chris- 
tian Life, bas been awarded to Rev. Daniel W. Faunce, 
pastor of the First Baptist Church, Concord, N. H. 
The committee of award were one Baptist, one Con- 
gregational and one Methodist minister, who had to 
make their choice from fifty or sixty essays presented 
by writers from all parts of the country.—Rev. E. 8. 
Lacy told a good story on Senator Jones, of Nevada, 
at the twenty-fifth anniversary meeting of the First 
Congregational Church, San Francisco. The Senator, 
when he was younger, it appears, called on pastor 
Lacy to marry him, but apologized for the smallness 
of the fee, in the hope that some time he could do 
something a little handsomer. Well, the Senator has 
become very rich and now is the time to call upon 
him to do the “ handsome”’ thing for some California 
charity. 








FOREIGN. 


English Methodism contributed a hundred thou- 
sand dollars per month last year for the erection of 
chapels, school-houses, and pParsonages. Its annual 
conference at West Cornwall in July, where six hun- 
dred preachers gathered, was agrand occasion ; Ameri- 
can Methodists were represented by Bishop Harris; 
Rev. Mr. Punshon presided; gratifying reports were 
read, and a luncheon provided daily for all, to say 
nothing of free passes and special trains on the railways 
for fifty miles around. The denomination prospers. 


The Mussulman is deseribed as the Ultramon- 
tane of Asia, who thinks equality is weakness aud who 





will be content only with supremacy. He has latety 
shown his intolerant spirit in Syria, by imprisoning 
five converts contrary to treaty engagements. The 
Turk has been of a restless disposition for some time, 
seeming apparently unwilling to admit that Christians 
have any rights on his territory, although they have 
been solemnly guaranteed to them. 


Luther's countrymen at Sonneberg lately held a 
festival in his honor, and, from all accounts, they 
regarded the feelings of their Romun Catholic neigh- 
bors with about as little consideration as the great re- 
former himself was wont to do. These Sonnebergers 
brought out Tetzel with his famous money-box before 
him, selling his indulgences and making money out of 
the peasants; but they varied history somewhat by 
representing Luther as a horseman, escorted by Me- 
lancthon, Spalatin and lancemen, pouncing on the . 
unsuspicious Tetzel and capturing his treasure. This 
scene was tumultuous and exciting in the highest de- 
gree. Luther, who was personated unfortunately by 
a theatrical manager, then addressed an immense 
crowd in a triumphant manner, This whole affair 
was an ill conceived representation of a great move- 
ment, and reflected no special credit on the Sonne- 
bergers, who, in the opinion of an English paper, need 
to pass through another reformation to have their 
tastes corrected. 


In the face of the present alarm in England over 
the bold attitude of the Catholics there, a statistician 
claims that numerically the sect is not increasing, but 
that within ten years it has actually decreased. This 
person, Mr. Ravenstein, attempts to show, in a recent 
number of the Geographtcal Magazine, that while in 
1844 the Catholics were about one per cent. of the 
population, the famine in Ireland drove mu!titudes of 
lrish into England, increasing the per centage to five 
per cent. in 1865, when’ the highest point was reached | 
in the Catholic population. “ In’ 1871, it had fallen to 
little more than a fourth per ‘cént., or 1,193,000 in all. 
This writer attributes the decrease to secessions from the 
church, which he asserts are Many more than acces- 
sions to it from the Protestants. Instances of the lat- 
ter are always paraded, while the former are not. On 
the other hand, it must be admitted that in organiza- 
tion and influence, the English Catholics are gaining 
ground. Their priests, nuns, churches and monasteries 
have increased in thé last thirty years, and their 
political and social power is much greater than for- 
merly. What the sect lacks in numbers it makes up 
in aggressiveness. It is getting so bold, however, that 
the latent fervor of the English Protestant is coming 
to the surface, and already stirs him up to resist the 
encroachments of the Papacy. 


Japan being in a transition state, the tendencies 
its people develop as they become better acquainted 
with Christian rations are watched with grave inter- 
est. A resident English missionary sees promising 
signs. He writes: “I am glad to say there is now in 
Japan a living—I think thriving—native church, 
which fairly represents all classes, and not least those 
whose education will enable thém to form a calm and 
unbiased opinion as to the claims of religion.’”’ He 
goes on in more of a descriptive vein. ‘I havealways 
had a great weakness for book stores, so let me drop 
into one here in Yedo. The floor is matted, and you 
must either take off your shoes or apologise for not 
doing so, which suits the Westerns best. The Chinese 
letters rather frighten one at first; but soon the pict- 
ures look familiar to ns, and we find many good old 
friends done up anew in Japanese style. The English 
school-books look suspiciously like their American 
friends, which are more numerous (though many of 
them are deservedly so), and one cannot help fancy- 
ing that they must at least have come by the San 
Francisco route from England. I have been pleased 
to notice the Christian though unsectarian tone which 
pervades many of those which are chiefly used, and 
cannot help believing that they may carry Bible 
truths into not a few homes in Japanese.”’ 


So little is known among us on this side the 
water of the famous Protestant Kaiserswerth Dea- 
conesses in Germany, that the following brief allusion 
to them will be read with pleasure. There are about 
five hundred of the Order, all of whom have been 
trained at the Mother House in Kaiserwerth. About 
fifty are employed in the various hospitals in that 
place. ‘*The rest are scattered all over the world, 
from Germany to the far Morning Land, as they beau- 
tifully call it. As many as can return from the not 
too distant outlying stations at:the Jahresfest to the 
Mother House, with the same feeling with which, in. 
America, the married: daughters come back to the dear 
old home to spend Christmas or Thanksgiving day. 
In hospitals, prisons, reformatories, infant schools, 
seminaries, these Deaconesses are working, without fee 
or reward, for the Divine Master, in whose footsteps 
they love to tread. Their services are much sought 
after, and there are many more applications for them 
than can possibly be filled. When they take charge 
of government institutions, a small salary—about fifty 
dollars in our currency—is paid to the Mother House 
for each deaconess that it sends, Each deaconess re- 
ceives every year from the Mother House two dark. 
blue print dresses, four caps, four large linen collars, 
and several blue linen aprons. Every five years she 
receives a blue merino dress, which is worn on Sundays 
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and fast days. All the rest of her clothing, as well as 
her birthday and Christmas gifts to her friends (atten- 
tions which the poorest German pays), and the many 
other little but necessary wants of life, she must pro- 
vide for herself out of an allowance of twenty-five 
thalers—that is, out of-a sum less than twenty dollars! 
Think of that, Miss Flora McFlimsey !—underclothing, 
handkerchiefs, cloak, shawl, bonnet, shoes, stockings 
—no, these last every true German knits for herself; 
still she must buy the thread for them. Some of the 
deaconesses have, of course, private means of their 
own; and as they do not surrender any rights iv these, 
they can themselves supply their wauts if they feel 
that they need more than is allowed them from the 
Mother House.”’ 


Miss Jane Ainslee, the originator of the ‘‘ Flower 
Mission” in Glasgow, died recently in Edinburgh. 
But up to the last moment she did not forget her 
flowers nor the sick and suffering whom they de- 
lighted. As long as her strength lastcd she personally 
supervised the mission, carrying baskets full of bou- 
quets to the infirmary, where smiles and words of 
welcome always awaited her. When she could no 
longer pay these visits, in her sick room her hands 
and thoughts were still busy in the work. Almost to 
the last day of her existence she occupied herself, in 
the intervals of pain, with making small wire baskets 
to hold ferns for the patients. We are not making 
as much of this beautiful charity on this side as we 
might. How many sick children in hospitals might be 
made happy with flowers sent them by some Sunday 
school class, for example. 


Che ddleck. 


(From Tuesday, Aug. 18, to Monday, Aug. 24.] 


We have the pleasure this week of seeing once 
more a new first class American ocean steamer depart 
on her trial trip. We refer to the City of Peking, built 
by John Roach, and launched on the Delaware some 
three months since. She now lies in the North River, 
comparing favorably in model and general appear- 
ance with any of the great foreign steamers at the 
neighboring wharves. This week she will make an 
extended trial trip to Newport, with a large company 
of invited guests. It issolong since we have witnessed 
a spectacle of this kind that we may be pardoned a 
little pride over the event, If now the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company will live up to its promises and 
establish a system of discipline and promotion like 
that of the Cunarders, we may hope that a fair begin- 
ning has been made toward the restoration of our 
merchant marine. 














Ohio has refused to accept the new Constitution 
which some of her ablest lawyers had prepared. 
This is somewhat surprising in view of the known 
willingness of the State to adopt any apparently de- 
sirable improvement in organization, and is accounted 
for by the alleged hostility of the majority to the 
license clause. Moreover the source of the document 
was pot popular. The rural population is suspicious 
of lawyers, and perhaps Grangers are especially so. 
At any rate the State has lost its chance for the pres- 
ent of effecting some changes which would probably 
have worked for the public good. It is strange, by 
the way, how apt these reformed constitutions are to 
come to grief at first. It takes years of effort often to 
get the subject thoroughly understood. Pennsylvania, 
it is true, adopted her present excellent Constitution 
without much trouble, but that was due to a long 
course of Ring oppression and to the energetic efforts 
of a few earnest men. Most of our State Constitutions 
need remodeling something after the Pennsylvanian 
plan, which is nearly fatal to that scourge of modern 
times, special legislation. Ohio will have to rest 
awhile and then try it again. 

Germany, as was expected, took the lead in rec- 
ognizing the Spanish Republic, and most of the princi- 
pal European powers have followed suit. It is gen- 
erally assumed that this means intervention in some 
form for the suppression of Carlism and the restora- 
tion of order. Doubtless the question of church and 
State has much to do with this willingness on the part 
of Germany to lend her aid, for Carlism is practically 
synonymous with Ultramontanism, at least in German- 
Protestant eyes. Of course it is greatly to be desired 
that, whatever course the politico-ecclesiastical ques- 
tion may take, the Spaniards should be hindered from 
cutting one another’s throats according to the dictates 
of their own consciences, as they have been doing of 
late. This the recognition of the Republic will doubt- 
less accomplish. The enduring character of a Repub- 
lic, set on its legs by an emperor, is somewhat ques- 
tionable; but the first thing to be secured is peace and 
order. The character of the permanent Government 
can easily be decided after these are established. 
Meanwhile ovr National Bird can congratulate herself 
on having promptly set the example of official recog- 
nition which has been so reJuctantly and tardily fol- 
lowed by the European despots. 


Marshall Bazaine has written to the French 
Minister of the Interior exonerating the prison author- 
ities from any connivance at his escape. Three or four 
Paris papers procured copies of the letter and. pub- 





lished it, thereby incurring the displeasure of the 
Government. They will be tried, and doubtless. pun- 
ished under the law not long since passed to meet such 
cases. The Marshal, according to mail accounts, was 
like his and our first parent, over-persuaded by his 
wife. Upon the whole we cannot blame him much for 
improving the opportunity. There would have been 
a certain dignity if he had carried out his avowed in- 
tention and resolutely served out his sentence. That 
his trial and condemnation to death were quite just 
according to military usage, we said at the time when 
they were made public. But the sentence was com- 
muted, and the prisoner had an inalienable right to 
choose liberty instead of confinement if the choice 
were open to him. Of course he has effectually de- 
barred himself from any possible career in his native 
land, whatever changes the Government may under- 
go. Evenif the Empire were restored, and he should 
be permitted to return unmolested to Paris, his posi- 
tion would hardly be endurable after whut has passed. 

The political situation is such as must be highly 
refreshing to the professional mind. Conventions, with 
all the manifold complications which attend the mak- 
ing up of “slates,’’ are the order of the day. From a 
mass of news which is of no general interest we extract 
a few items which may be acceptable. In the South 
there is a very considerable increase of hostility be- 
tween the whites and blacks, consequent upon the 
election preliminaries. These are most of them doubt- 
less largely exaggerated for party purposes, and need 
give no one any anxiety save the actual participants, 
who stand a remote chauce of getting shot. In Massa- 
chusetts there is a general complication over the gover- 
norship and a successor for Mr. Sumner and the 
reconstruction of the Congressional delegation. This 
last is made more difficult than it naturally would be 
by the resignation of some members and the refusal 
of others, among whom is Mr. Dawes, to accept a re- 
election. The most prominent candidates for the gov- 
ernorship are Mr. Talbot, the present Governor, who, 
as Lieutenant-Governor, assumed the executive seat 
when Governor Washburn went to the Senate, and 
Mr. Henry L. Pierce, an uncompromising opponent of 
General Butler. The latter is, of course a power be- 
hind the scenes, and is apparently working with his 
usual sagacity for the control of the party. In this 
State there is every prospect that Mr. Samuel J. Tilden 
will receive the Democratic nomination for Governor. 
The party can take no wiser course if it hopes to re- 
gain its lost power. Hundreds of Republicans would 
gladly vote for Mr. Tilden as a man, who would not 
vote for him as an out-and-out Democrat. The ques- 
tion of a third term for the President is a good 
catch phrase to be talked about wherever politicians 
are assembled, and we may assume that it will be 
made the most of everywhere. 


We have not chanced heretofore to mention the 
excursion of two of our leading base-ball clubs to En- 
gland. The Athletics, of Philadelphia, and the Red 
Stockings, of Boston, sailed some three or four weeks 
ago, and are now being lionized to a considerable 
extent by the cricketing fraternity. It is amusing to 
note the regretful tone of letters recounting the admi- 
ration excited by the admirable play of our men, but 
mournfully adding that the game does not promise to 
gain any permanent hold among English ball players. 
As if any sane person ever supposed that it would! 
Cricket is the English game, almost indeed an article of 
her Constitution, and until she becomes a Republic or a 
Commune we cannot expect a change. The London 
papers comment with much interest and appreciation 
on the excellent fielding of our players. The pitching, 
too, commands much praise, being confessedly supe- 
rior to anything of the kind seen there before. The 
Americans, too, have made a good record in playing 
cricket with details from English clubs, although they 
have not as yet met any of the best players owing to 
engagements elsewhere. In describing the first game 
played by the Americans on English soil, Land and 
Water says: 

“ Toward the end we had got thoroughly excited, and the 
interest was universal. It may be that we should have en- 
joyed it more throughout had we only understood, some of 
us, the state of the game, but it was not until late in the 
match that the telegraph-board was brought into requisition 
and the poll advertised. Nevertheless there was but one feel- 
ing amongst us, that the Americans had shown us some ex- 
cellent sport, and taught us, unintentionally, perhaps, more 
than one useful lesson. There was such backing up as one 
would like to see in every cricket match, if there were only 
the chance. There was an amount of discipline, too, among 
the players that would have gratified the most inveterate 
martinet, and an air of unselfishness among the players that 
was devoid of anything like the taint of personal gratifica- 
tion. It may be that baseball will show up conspicuously some 
of the faults of our English game. If so, the American inva- 
sion will not have been in vain.” 


Formosa, an island in the China sea, and an 
outlying colony of the Chinese Empire, promises to 
become the bone of contention, over which the two 
great Mongolian powers, China and Japan, will test 
their newly-acquired proficiency in the use of modern 
fire-arms. The question about which these nations 
propose to fight is one of some three years’ standing, 
and affects the interests of Loo Choo, an island which 
has from force of circumstances paid tribute for many 
years to China and Japan. In 1871 a ship hailing from 
this island was wrecked on Formosa, and the sur- 
vivors, or mast of them, were murdered by the in 





habitants. For some reason the Loo Choo authorities 
appealed to Japan for redress, and China agreed to 
the sending of a Japanese mission to investigate. Af- 
ter a long delay, in the course of which it became ex- 
pedient for the Mikado of Japan to give a rather 
unruly army something to do, the * mission” was sent. 
But it was suspiciously strong in numbers, was well 
armed, and landed with the apparent intention of 
making itself at home. So far the idea of a peaceful 
mission was preserved, but the result justifies the 
belief that the Japanese commander had his work 


well mapped out. The savage tribes of Formosa did * 


not negotiate to any appreeiable extent. They at- 
tacked the Japanese with such earnestness that the 
latter defended themselves, and once they had their 
bands in did not stop until they had marehed over a 
large section of the island, destroying everything that 
came in their way. Then they went back to their 
first encampment and were there when last beard 
from, in spite of protests from China and from her 
local representatives at Formosa. Meanwhile both 
nations are making every preparation for war, and as 
English and American officers, engineers and adven- 
turers are numerous in the armies and navies of both 
countries the coming contest will have more than 
ordinary interest for Anglo-Saxon eyes. As things 
look at present the Japanese have the advantage, for 
they have made friends with the surviving Formosans, 
who are quite as ready to yield allegiance to Japan 
as to remain loyal to China. 

Notwithstanding the dangers of the way, sev- 
eral scouts bearing dispatches have succeeded in 
reaching the frontier posts from Gen. Custer’s Black 
Hills Expedition. We quote on page 160 an extract 
from the General’s report describing the marvelous 
richness of a valley which he had discovered. The 
letters received from other correspondents confirm this 
account in every particular, and farther describe the 
beauties of the “ park,’’ to which the command had@ at 
latest dates penetrated. Indications of precious metals 
have been discovered, which we fear settles the ques- 
tion of occupation so far as the Sioux are concerned. 
The only Indians that have been encountered were so 
few in numbers that hostile demonstrations were out of 
the question, though a predisposition for treachery 
was very apparent. The Black Hills country has 
never before been explored by white men, and it 
would not now have been penetrated had there not 
been a wide-spread belief in the existence there of 
rich gold deposits, the desire for which made it ex- 
tremely difficult for the government to restrain miners 
from organizing expeditions for forcible invasion. 
Unquestionably there will be some knotty points to 
decide after Custer’s return. Whatever. his report may 
be it is certain that half Dakota and Wyoming will 
look upon the Black Hills as the promised land, and if 
the treaty rights of the Sioux are respected very long 
we shall be surprised. Of course if the coveted region 
is really desirable, some way of ousting the Indians, 
either by purchase or conquest,.will be devised; and 
we can only hope that all future acts will be character- 
ized on the part of the Government by scrupulous jus- 
tice and respect for the rights of the Indians. The whites 
have at present no rights whatever in the territory in 
question, and if such rights are to be acquired it should 
not be through any unworthy means. The latest dis- 
patches, not at all trustworthy, however, are to the 
effect that Custer has been attacked by 5,000 Indians, 
and has beaten them, with a loss to. his own command 
of some fifty men. Some encounter with hostile In- 
dians is very probable, but the figures. given are doubt- 
less greatly exaggerated. 

Very little time was wasted by the Grand Jury 
over the proposed indictment of Comptroller Green, 
and it is intimated that they were helped to a decision, 
against favorable consideration of the charges by the: 
discovery of a noted city politician as the prime mover, 
in the case. The disturbance has, however, had tha, 
good effect of securing a faithful and experienced offi-. 
cer for the Deputy Comptrollership. The following lat- 
ter from Mr. Green, accompanying the appointment of. 
Abraham L. Earle, gives some hints at the troubles, of 
the past two years and at the way in which they have, 
been met. 
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Che Household. 


SYMPATHY. 
By Mrs. 8S. M. WALsH. 


H mothers whose children are sleeping, 
Thank God by their pillows to-night ; 
And pray for the mothers now weeping 
O’er pillows too smooth and too white ; 
Where bright little heads oft have lain, 
And soft little cheeks have been pressed ; 
Oh mothers who know not this pain, 
Take courage to bear all the rest! 


For the somber-winged angel is going 
With pitiless flight o’er the land, 

And we wake in the morn, never knowing 
What he, ere the night, may demand.’ 

Yes, to-night while our darlings are sleeping, 
There’s many a soft little bed, 

Whose pillows are moistened with weeping 
For the loss of one dear little head. 








There are hearts on whose innermost altar 
There is nothing but ashes to-night ; 

There are voices whose tones sadly falter, 
And dim eyes that shrink from the light. 

Oh mothers whose children are sleeping, 
As ye bend to caress the fair heads, 

Pray, pray for the mothers now weeping 
O’er pitiful, smooth little beds. 








MY ADOPTED SISTER. 
By Mrs. M. F. Burrs. 


LARA GRAY lived alone with her grand- 

mother in a miserable little tumble-down cottage. 
The family had never been thought much of; at least, 
so everybody said. Idon’t know why. I don’t know 
that they ever did anything to keep them outside of 
good society, but when I first knew Clara all the girls 
agreed that she wasn’t to be taken inside. 

It seemed to be u habit of the whole village to let the 
Grays alone. Clara did not appear to be a very good 
scholar. Her lessons were rarely ever learned, and she 
was often in disgrace with her teacher. What made 
the matter worse, she didn’t seem to care how much 
she fretted Miss Warner, or how often she was kept 
after school. One circumstance occurred, however, 
soon after I knew her, that showed she had deep feel- 
ing if it could be reached. We were all out at recess, 
having our usual good romping games, when one of the 
little girls called Clara to join them. 

“She never plays with us,”’ said Annie Steele. 

“Why not?” said the child. 

“TI don’t know; I s’pose it’s on account of her grand- 
mother.” 

** What has her grandmother done?” 

“T don’t know ’s anything; she isn’t respectable.” 

Clara heard the whole conversation. She didn’t pay 
any attention to the first part, but when her grand- 
mother was mentioned she marched straight up to the 
group of girls, and stood with flashing eyes. 

**How do you know, Annie Steele,’ she said, “ that 
my grandmother isn’t respectable ?”’ 

“Why, I—I don’t know; I’ve heard so; I thought so. 
What does make you so different from the rest of us, 
anyway ?”’ 

“It isn’t my grandmother’s fault, and don’t you 
speak of her in that way again, Annie Steele!”’ 

“T wonder what you'd do if I should,” said Annie, 
sneeringly. 

“Try it, if you want to know,” retorted Clara. And 
the girl looked so fierce, 30 altogether unlike her usually 
stolid self, that nobody ever wanted to “ try it’ again. 

“She loves her grandmother, must be,” said little 
Fanny Hale. who began the “ muss.”’ 

“Loves!” replied Annie. “She only wanted a 
chance to be ugly. I wish she’d leave this school. I 
wish papa would send me to a school where everybody 
don’t go.” 

After this little incident, I never saw Clara’s face— 
so dull, so uninterested, so repellant, that I didn’t put 
another face beside it—the one she wore when she was 
defending her grandmother. Studying her thus, I be- 
gan to wonder about her, and at last I asked my moth- 
er why she thought Clara was so different from the 
other girls. 

“T can’t tell you,” said mother, “but from what you 
say I should think she has been very cruelly treated 
at school.”’ 

“ Cruelly! why, she never wants anything to do with 
any of us.’* 

“‘How do you know she doesn’t?” 

** Because she acts so.” 

**But what do you think was the cause of her anger 
when her grandmother was attacked?” 

“ Annie Steele said she wanted a chance to be ugly.” 

“ Now, think a minute, dear; try and put yourself 
in Clara’s place; imagine the girls saying that I am not 
respectable; what would you do?” 

I tried to do as mother said, put myself in Clara’s 
place. 1 tried to imagine how I should feel if my 
darling mother were spoken of as the girls spoke of old 
Mrs. Gray. 

“TI should be very angry,” I said at last; “but I 
don’t believe I should ever defend you as bravely as 
Clara did her grandmother; I really don’t think I 
should dare. Why, she actually frightened the girls.”’ 

“To do that, in her position at school, must take a 
great deal of force of character; don’t you think so?” 





“Yes, mother; more than I've got, or any girl there, 
I believe.” 

“You never saw that force roused before; now tell 
me why?” 

I tried very hard to think; for mother was pleased 
when I understood reasons. At last I said: “ Clara’s 
love for her grandmother roused the force, didn’t it?” 

“There’s no doubt about that,’’ was the reply. 
“Love is the key to Clara’s nature; love is shut away 
from her, except at home, with the lonely old woman, 
and so she lies cold and still, like a piece of ground 
that the sunshine never touches. Now, my dear, I 
want you to be Clara’s friend.” 

“Want me to be?” said I, shrinking in spirit from 
the ridicule this would cause at school. 

“Yes, dear, you. You’re not afraid, are you? You 
know what Christ says: ‘Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto the least of these my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me.’ All the weak, and the lonely, and the 
ignorant are Christ’s brethren.” 

“Why, mother, that’s the text we recited in Sunday- 
school last Sunday; but I never thought it meant any 
of us girls; but I see it now. I will make friends with 
Clara if she’ll let me.” 

‘“*She’ll let you, if you go to work the right way. So 
get yourself in the right spirit to help her; remember, 
that you are both Christ’s weak, ignorant children, 
dependent upon him equally; that in his sight the 
poor, despised old woman’s grandchild is as precious 
as the prosperous man’s daughter. She may be more 
beautiful as he sees, for her character may be stronger 
and nobler than yours, when it grows to what it is 
capable of being.”’ 

The next day Clara staid after school and I staid with 
her. At first she was cold, and didn’t believe in me; 
but her lesson troubled her, and I helped her under- 
stand it. That wasa beginning. It didn’t take long 
for me to find out that Clara was a very different girl 
from the rest—quite uncommon it seemed to me. 
When we were quite alone by ourselves, her cokdness 
seemed to fall away from her, and she was bright and 
fresh in a way different from anybody else in school. 
I didn’t understand her, but I grew to love her very 
dearly. I invited her home with me, but she never 
accepted the invitation, though she always thanked 
me earnestly for asking her. 

One night towards the end of the term, we were all 
startled late in the evening by a timid rap at the out- 
side door. When the door was opened, Clara walked 
in looking very tired and pale. 

‘“* What is the matter, child ?’’ said mother, anxiously. 

“Could you come and see grandmother, ma’am? 
She is very sick. If you can, will you come right off? 
and I'll go back to her.” 

She said not a word to me, but hurried away ; mother 
followed her almost immediately. But before she 
could get there, the old woman was dead. Clara was 
found, on the bed, cuddled up in her bosom, tearless 
and silent; but when they attempted to take her 
away she resisted, and could only be moved by force. 
Mother staid all night, and most of the time till the 
old woman was buried; then she told Clara that she 
must go homewithher. But the child utterly refused. 
I went over to beg her to live with us, but nothing I 
could say made any difference. 

“ How are you going to live?” said I. 

‘Oh, somehow,” she answered. ‘ The house is mine 
now and the garden, and ] know how to sew nicely; 
perhaps your mother will give me some sewing to do.” 

My mother did give her work, and so did the other 
ladies whom we knew, and she lived alone all the sum- 
mer and fall. 

But, as mother says, we don’t any of us know what 
we are going todo. I was taken very sick with fever 
—so sick that they didn’t know as I would live. Clara 
heard of it and came straight to me. She nursed me 
more skillfully, mother said, than any grown woman 
could have done, for she loved me. Every night she 
persisted in sleeping near me, and she would wake at 
my slightest movement, and all day she was my con- 
stant companion. When I was well enough to hear 
her, she made up the. prettiest stories, all out of her 
own head for me, and was more comfort to all of us 
than I can tell. 

One day I said, ‘‘ Dear Clara, how good you are to 
me!” 

Then she put her arms around me, and told me in 
the most tender, affecting way how much I had done 
for her. She said that the coldness and scorn of all the 
girls and all the neighbors seemed to freeze her. She 
said she couldn’t study; it wasn’t in her power to care 
about anything; and she told me that the first time I 
put my arms around her neck the world was a differ- 
ent world to her. 

Of course Clara became very dear to me, and as I 
had no sister I began to have sweet dreams of keeping 
her as our very own. I talked it over with mother 
and father, and we agreed that if Clara would consent 
she should take our name and be my sister. 

‘““We won’t speak to her about it just yet,” said 
mother. “She'll stay with us of her own accord till 
you get quite well.” 

That convalescence was the happiest time of my life. 
How sweet it is to be loved with real love! 

I began to look forward to delightful school-terms 
with Clara. It seemed to me nothing could exceed the 
pleasure of study with one so fresh and eager, of rest 
with one so gentle and innocently playful. Indeed, I 
had my whole future settled; I would never part from 
Clara as long as lived. But how different are God's 








plans from ours! Just as I was able to leave my own 
room armi lounge a little while in the family parlor, 
Clara became sick with the same fever I was recover- 
ing from. She died in two weeks from the time of the 
attack. It isn’t worth while to talk about what we all 
felt. I will repeat her last words to me, and they shall 
end this little history. 

“Darling,” she said, putting her arms around me, 
“Don’t grieve for me. I’m going where everybody 
loves and is loved. I see it and feel it so plain. You 
will come by-and-by, and oh, dear friend, for my sake, 
look out for those who have nobody to love them.” 








A ROYAL ROMANCE. 
_— HOUSE, once the royal resi- 


dence, is near Holland House, where Lady Sarah 
Lennox, a beautiful girl of fifteen, was residing with 
her sister. The Prince of Wales, soon to be George 
III., fell in love with her, and soon after his accession 
and before his coronation as good as asked her, in his 
awkward, stupid way, to be his queen. At a ball 
given in the palace he took her cousin, Lady Lucy 
Strangways, one side and asked her when she meant 
to leave town. She replied that she intended to stay 
for the coronation. He said that this would not take 
place at present, for there would be no coronation 
until there was a queen; and added, ‘“‘I think your 
friend is the fittest person forit. Tell herso from me.” 
The next time Lady Sarah was at court, the Kiug led 
her to a window and inquired, “ Has your friend told 
you of my conversation with her?” ‘ Yes, sir,’’ was 
the answer. “‘ And what do you think of it?” ‘“ Noth- 
ing, sir.’ ‘“ Nothing comes from nothing,” answered 
George frettishly, and turned on his heel. 

The truth is, the girl was engaged in a flirtation with 
the rather disreputable Lord Newbottle. She soon 
afterwards went into the country, fell from her horse, 
and fractured her leg, and had a quarrel with Lord 
Newbottle. The King was most assiduous in his inqui- 
ries after her; and when she came back to Holland 
House it was at least with a strong liking for George. 
It was observed also that every fine morning he was 
wont to ride along a quiet lane which skirted the 
grounds of Holland House, and that Lady Sarah was 
sure to be on the lawn, picturesquely dressed, and 
raking hay like another Maud Muller. This courtship 
became the talk at court, and Fox was evidently con- 
fident that his sister-in-law was to be Queen of En- 
gland. The court, and especially the personages of the 
blood royal, took alarm at the prospect that one of 
rank inferior to their own would be placed above 
them. Lord Bute, the Prime Minister, sent a secret 
emissary to look out for a queen among the princely 
families of the continent. The report was in favor of 
the ugly but rather clever young princess Charlotte of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz. What means were used to in- 
duce George to consent to abandon the lovely Sarah 
and ask the hand of the ugly Charlotte is not certainly 
known. It is said that the straw which broke the 
back of his resolution was a sight of a neatly written 
letter from the pen of little Charlotte about the hor- 
rors of war and the blessings of peace. But in the 
early summer of 1761 Lady Sarah was awakened from 
her haymaking and dreams of a crown by reports al- 
most certainly authentic that the King was to be mar- 
ried to the Mecklenburg princess; and she took pen in 
hand and wrote to Lady Susan about the matter. “I 
shall take care,’ she writes, “to show that I am not 
mortified to anybody; butif it is true that one can vex 
anybody with a reserved, cold manner, he shall have 
it, I promise him. Luckily for me I did not love him, 
and only liked. Nor did the title weigh anything with 
me. So little, at least, that my disappointment did 
not affect my spirits above an hour or two, I believe. 
The thing I am most angry at is looking so like a fool, 
as I shall for having gone so often for nothing.’”’ She 
probably meant having so often gone out to the field 
to make hay at the King. “ But,’’ she proceeds, “I 
don’t much care. If he were to change his mind 
again (which can’t be, though), and not give a very, 
very good reason for his conduct, I would not have 
him.” They met a week after, when everybody knew 
that the Mecklenburg marriage was arranged. Poor 
George was naturally enough confused; and Lady 
Sarah, as she had promised, was very cool and digni- 
fied. 

In 1814, fifty-three years after the marriage of George 
III., a charity sermon was preached by the Dean of 
Canterbury in behalf of an infirmary for treatment of 
diseases of the eye, which had been founded by George 
III. at the time when he had begun to lose his sight. 
He was now totally and incurably blind, a circumstance 
to which the Dean eloquently alluded. Among the 
hearers was an aged woman who wept bitterly. At 
the close of the service she had to be led out, for she, 
too, was sightless. This blind old woman was no other 
than the once beautiful Lady Sarah Lennox.—The 
Galaxy for September. 





“Mother,” said little Ned one morning, after 
having fallen out of bed, “I think I know why I fell 
out of bed last night. It was because I slept too near 
where I got in.’ Musing a little while, as if in doubt 
whether he had given the right explanation, he added, 
“No, that wasn’t the reason; it was because I slept too 
uear where I fell out.” 
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Che Hittle Folks. 


FEATHERED STRATEGY. 
By Racne.t PoMEROY. 


HE beasts and birds had a tiff one day— 
Over some trifle, I dare say— 

But birds and beasts are like men, no doubt, 
For nothing would do but to fight it out. 
So the day of battle was set, each side 
Dispatching couriers far and wide 
To summon its legions from everywhere, 
The rank and file of earth or air. 
Now the birds for Commander-in-Chief had chose 
Parson-Coat Crow, since, as every bird knows, 
He's the most sagacious fellow that flies, 
With the biggest amount of brains for his size. 
The first thing he did, I need scarcely remark 
(Crow-tactics, forsooth, being so like man’s, 
You'd think ’em contrived on identical plans), 
Was to send out some volunteer scouts after dark, 
To discover—if might be—the foe’s intention, 
With sundry details too many to mention. 
Well, the smartest spy of them all was the gnat, 
(Being little and nimble and not too fat) ; 
So straight he flew to a mammoth wood 
Where the beasts in solemn conclave stood ; 
Close up to headquarters skimming sly, 
Slid under the leaf of an oak hard by, 
And opened his ear and cocked his eye. 
* Reynard!” he heard the bear call out, 
* You’re the cleverest beast beyond a doubt, 
So you it is plain must our General be, 
And lead us to battle. But let mesee, 
Don’t we need some signal or other to tell 
Just what you may wish us to do?” “ Very well,” 
Says the fox, “ here’s my fine bushy tail, that resembles 
A red feathered-plume as it flashes and trembles; 
Just bear this is mind. When I lift up my tail 
You may be very certain our side’s doing well, 
And that you have merely to take a bold stand 
To send the foe flying. But, on t’other hand, 
If ever you see this tail of mine dropping 
The day’s lost, and bolt for your lives without stopping.” 
—Gnat, of course, scudded back to bird-camp delighted, 
And gaily his little adventure recited. 
At length came the battle day. Long before light 
The opposing armies made ready to fight. 
Straight on charge the beasts with a horrible sound 
Of pawing and tramping that shakes the ground. 
Lion and donkey, ox and bear, 
Elephant, wolf and camel were there ; 
Big, little, brave, timid, turned friends for the nonce, 
And ready post haste on the foe to pounce. 
From t’other side, too, in tremendous array, 
King Crow and his hosts were seen swooping that way, 
With flapping and fluttering and beating of wings, 
Till really ’twas frightful to bear such things. 
Hawk, linnet, lark, osprey—so motley array, 
Had never been dreamed of before that day. 
Then the crow to a swarm of hornets spake: 
“Do ye your way to Sir Reynard make, 
And sting his tail with might and main, 
Till our gentleman fairly squeals for pain!”’ 
The hornets did just as they were told ; ' 
But when their first prick reached Reynard the Bold, 
He started aside and shook one of his paws, 
Yet kept up his tail like the warrior he was; 
At the second he dropped it a moment or so,— 
But when the third hornet stung, had to let go; 
Clapped his plume ’twixt his legsand scampered away 
So fast nobody found him again that day. 
When the rest of the beasts saw their battle-flag drop, 
They concluded it wouldn’t be wise to stop, 
So scoured across lots with wonderful spryness, 
Leaving the field to his ink-feathered highness. 
And that’s how the birds flogged the enemy so 
Ia this terrible scrimmage of long ago! 














THER BOY WHO TOOK A BOARDER. 


By CHARLOTTE ADAMS. 


NCE upon a time, long before any of you 

children were born—about two hundred and 

fifty years ago, in fact—a little boy stood, one morning, 

at the door of a palace in Florence, and looked about 
him. 

Why he was standing there, I do not know. Perhaps 
he was watching for the butcher or the miJkman, for 
he was a kitchen-boy in the household of a rich and 
mighty cardinal. He was twelve years old and his 
name was Thomas. 

Suddenly he felt a tap on his shoulder, which made 
him turn around, and he said, with great astonish- 
ment: 

“What! Is that you, Peter? What has brought you 
to Florence? and how are all the people in Cortona?” 

“They’re all well,” aswered Peter, who likewise was 
a boy of twelve. “But I’ve left them for good. I’m 
tired of taking care of sheep—stupid things. I want 
to bea painter. I’ve come to Florence to learn how. 
They say there’s a school here where they teach 
people.” 

‘But have you got any money?’ asked Thomas. 

* Not a penny.” 

“Then you can’t bea painter. You had much bet- 
ter take service in the kitchen with me, here in the 
palace. You will be sure of not starving to death, at 
least,” said the sage Thomas. 

“Do you get enough to eat?” asked the other boy, 
reflectively. 

“Plenty. More than enough.” 

“I don’t want to take service, because I want to be 
& painter,” said Peter. “But I’ll tell you what we'll 





do. As you have more than you need to eat, you shall 
take me to board—on trust at first, and when I’m a 
grown-up paiuter I'll settle the bill.” 

** Agreed,” said Thomas, after a moment’s thought. 
“Tcan manage it. Come up stairs to the garret where 
I sleep, and I’ll bring you some dinner, by and by.” 

So the two boys went up to the little room among 
the chimney-pots, where Thomas slept. It was very, 
very small, and all the furniture in it was an old straw 
bed and two rickety chairs. But the walls were beau- 
tifully whitewashed. 

The food was good and plentiful, for when Thomas 
went down into the kitchen and foraged among the 
broken meats, he found the half of a fine mutton-pie, 
which the cook had carelessly thrown out. The cardi- 
nal’s household was conducted upon very extravagant 
principles. 

That did not trouble Peter, however, and he enjoyed 
the mutton-pie hugely, and told Thomas that he felt 
as if he could fly to the moon. e 

“So far so good,” said he; ‘but, Thomas, I can’t be 
a painter without paper and pencils, and brushes and 
colors. Haven’t you any money?” 

“No,” said Thomas, despairingly, “and I don’t know 
how to get any, for I shall receive no wages for three 
years.” 

“Then I can’t be a painter, after all,’”’ said Peter, 
mournfully. 

“Tl tell you what,” suggested Thomas. “TI’ll get 
some charcoal down in the kitchen, and you can draw 
pictures on the wall.”’ 

So Peter set resolutely to work, and drew so many 
figures of men and women and birds and trees, and 
beasts, and flowers, that before long the walls were all 
covered with pictures. 

At last, one happy day, Thomas came into possession 
of a small piece of silver meney. Upon my word, I 
don’t know where he got it. But he was much too 
honest a boy to take money that did not belong to him, 
and so, I presume, he derived it from the sale of his 
“ perquisites.”’ 

You may be sure there was joy in the little board- 
ing-house up among the chimney-pots, for now Peter 
could have pencils and paper and India-rubber, and a 
few other things that artists need. Then he changed his 
way of life. He went out early every morning and wan- 
dered about Florence, and drew everything he could 
find to draw, whether the pictures in the churches, or 
the fronts of the old palaces, or the statues in the 
public squares, or the outlines of the hills beyond the 
Arno, just as it happened. Then, when it became too 
dark to work any longer, Peter would go home to his 
boarding-house, and find his dinner all nicely tucked 
away under the old straw bed, where landlord Thomas 
had put it, aot so much to hide it as to keep it warm. 

Things went on in this way for about two years. 
None of the servants knew that Thomas kept a 
boarder, or, if they did know it, they good-naturedly 
shut their eyes. The cook used to remark sometimes 
that Thomas ate a good deal for a lad of his size, and 
it was surprising he didn’t grow more. 

One day, the cardinal took it into his head to alter 
and repair his palace. He went all over the house 
in company with an architect, and poked into places 
that he had never in all his life thought of before. At 
last he reached the garret, and, as luck would have it, 
stumbled right into Thomas’s boarding-house. 

“Why, how’s this?” cried the great cardinal, vastly 
astonished at seeing the mean little room so beauti- 
fully decorated in charcoal. ‘“ Have we an artist 
among us? Who occupies this room?” 

“The kitchen-boy, Thomas, your Eminence.” 

“A kitchen-boy! But so great a genius must not be 
neglected. Call the kifchen-boy, Thomas.” 

Thomas came up in fear and trembling. He had 
never been in the mighty cardinal’s presence before. 
He looked at the charcoal drawings on the wall, then 
into the prelate’s face, and his heart sank within him. 

“Thomas, you are no longer a kitchen-boy,” said 
the cardinal. 

Poor Thomas thought he was dismissed from service 
—and then what would become of Peter? 

“Don’t send me away,” he cried, imploringly, fall- 
ing on his knees. “I have nowhere to go, and Peter 
will starve—and he wants to be a painter so much.”’ 

“Who is Peter?” asked the cardinal. 

“He is a boy from Cortona, who boards with me, 
and he drew those pictures on the wall, and he will 
die if he cannot be a painter.” 

“Where is he now?’ demanded the cardinal. 

“He is out, wandering about the streets to find 
something to draw. He goes out every day and comes 
back at night.” 

“When he returns to-night, Thomas, bring him to 
me,” said the cardinal. “Such genius as that should 
not be allowed to live in a garret.” 

But, strange to say, that night Peter did not come 
back to his boarding-house. One week, two weeks, 
went by, and still nothing was heard of him. At the 
end of that time, the cardinal caused a search for him 
to be instituted, and at last they found him in a con- 
vent. Itseems he had fallen deeply in love with one 
of Raphael’s pictures which was exhibited there. He 
had asked permission of the monks to copy it, and 
they, charmed with his youth and great talent, had 
readily consented, and had lodged and nourished him 
all the time. 

Thanks to the interest the cardinal took in him, 
Peter was admitted to the best school for painting in 
Florence. As for Thomas, he was given a post near 





the cardinal’s person, and had masters to instruct him 
in all the learning of the day. 

Fifty years later, two old men lived together in one 
of the most beautiful houses in Florence. One of them 
was called Peter of Cortona, and people said of him, 
“He is the greatest painter of our time.”’ The other 
was called Thomas, and all they said of him was, 
‘* Happy is the man who has bim for a friend!’ 

And he was the boy who took a boarder.—St. Nich- 
olas. 








A LEsson IN MANNERS.—Harry sat at his fa- 
ther’s side at a friend’s table. Somebody passed him 
the bread. Harry touched a piece that was dry, so he 
dropped it and took a softer one. 





“My son,” said the father, reprovingly, “never - 


touch a piece of bread or cake that you never mean to 
take.” 

Harry ate his bread and remembered. After a while 
the cake was passed round. When it came to Marry, 
the little fingers made a quick, adroit movement, and 
hauled off three large slices. 

“Why, Harry!” cried his father. 

“Well, papa,” said the boy, bravely, “you told me 
to take all the pieces I touched, and 1 touched all 


’ these.”’ 


“No, no, my son; I said to touch only what you 
meant to take.” 

“ And that’s just what I did, papa. I meant to take 
every one, and I tried for that other big slice with the 
pile of sugar on it, but I didn’t quite get it.” 

Everybody laughed, and the father wisely concluded 
to give Harry his next lesson in table etiquette at 
home.—Sclected. 








JOKE BY A FisH.—An incident similar to the 
following forms the starting-point of an interesting 
story-book for boys entitled “‘ The Young Marooners.”’ 

A gentleman living on the Savannah River, Georgia, 
was in the habit of sending his negroes down the river 
to fish with nets, as the tide served. On one occasion, 
two of his boys reached the fishing ground before the 
tide had fallen sufficiently for their purpose. Cuffee 
always goes to sleep when he has nothing else to do. 
Se pushing a pole into the mud, they tied the canoe 
thereto, and lying down intended to sleep until the 
tide served. But along came a huge devil-fish, which 
grubbed up the pole, and tucking it under his flipper, 
began towing the canoe and its contents towards the 
deep water. When the negroes awoke they were ter- 
rified well-nigh outof their wits. They were proceed- 
ing to sea at the rate of about four miles an hour, but 
the power propelling the canoe was wholly invisible. 
The first impulse was to jump overboard, but it oc- 
curred to them in time, fortunately, that they were 
unable to swim. Finally the rope by which master 
devil-fish was towing them was cut, and they reached 
the land in a pitiable state of terror. 

An individual of this species has been known to taka 
up the kedge of a small schooner and carry it for up- 
ward of a mile, towing the vessel that distance, when 
he dropped the anchor, apparently fatigued with the 
amusement.—The Galaxy for June. 


Pujples, 


CHARADES. 


1. My first isa Hebrew; my second is to purchase; my third 
was a rebel; and my whole is a time of joy. 

2. My first is a young lady; my second an apartment; my 
third an adverb; and my whole a medley. Ivy. 


A CROSSWORD. 

My first is in hail but not in snow; 
My second is in guess but not in know; 
My third is in man but not in boy; 
My fourth is in plaything but not in toy; 
| aahecer: is in nest but not in tree; 

y sixth is in sugar but not in tea. 

My whole is the name of a celebrated poetess. FLORENCE. 


A SQUARE REMAINDER. 


Behead and curtail each word and leave a square word: 
1st. A Southern city. 2d. Splendor. 34. Mohammedan 
priesta. MELBOURNE. 














A Drop-Lerrer PurvzLe. 
By supplying a letter in place of each comma in the follow- 
ing puzzle, a verse of Scott’s will appear : 

T,¢,e,r,0,D,b,1,h,0,8,h,6,t,a,£,0,8,— 
+8,1,¢,h,d, W,r,p,0,h,r,8,— 
W,e,n,x,t,e,u,m,r,r,€,8,0,e,b,— 
A,d,a,¢,t,e,u,h,h,f,0,e,i,4,y— 

A SQUARE WorD. 

Part of a chain. 

A thought. 


M. D. H. 


Tidy. 
A girl's name. “Vora.” 


_ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 2. 


“ From the eo meadow your x me walks hove left 60 eweet, 
ae Mi 9 ad a hs, 
a print aioe your eet 
Fe Sits e@ as your eyes.”’ 
A Crossword Enigma.—Lafayette. 
Characteristic Initials.—1. Charles Dudley Warner. 
3 Siuartes Eepens. 


Enigma. 





4. Robert Lee. 
5. Schuyler Colfax. 
A Double Central Acrostic.— 

Cha LM ers 


N Al D 
M OT h 
1 DY i 
Ph IL ip 
Chal C EF dony 
L EN t 
i AE 1 


oe 


p Be 


~y 
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Gppermost Copies. 


A SOUND THEOLOGY. 
(Christian Intelligencer.] 


SOFTENED phraseology may suit the tastes 
of a degenerate age, but it kindles no inspira- 
tion, corrects no great wrong, conquers no giant evil. 
Rugged men like John the Baptist, Luther, Calvin, 
John Knox, Hugh Latimer and John Wesley have 
been the world’s reformers. Every one of them was 
a reformer because he was a theologian who believed 
and preached and fought for the pure doctrines of the 
Word of God. Sentimental opinions, diluted interpre- 
tations of holy Scripture, indifference to the primal 
principles of religion without regard to the analogy 
of faith and the history of doctrine, never yet made 
any positive mark in the Church of God. Creedless 
churches do not grow. Negative preaching does not 
feed the soul. ‘ Liberal Christianity ” has little or no 
reproductive power. With the disuse of the terms 
conversion, regeneration, and other cardinal words, it 
has lost everything which they signify ; and it is dying 
of inaction. Humanitarian Christianity exalts man, 
but lowers the Scriptural ideas of God and of redemp- 
tion. It boasts of its widening horizon; but its vision 
is earth-bound. It has no evangelizing spirit or 
strength. It calmly leaves the pagan in his blindness. 
The nations of the earth would never have had the 
Bible in their own tongues had its translation been 
left to the ‘blind guides” who ignore the great com- 
mission as persistently as they oppose the entire evan- 
gelical system of faith. We greatly mistake the tend- 
ency of human nature if those who are now clamoring 
against theology do not rapidly drift into the same 
channel of inefficient religionism. 

We close with the reminder that what is popularly 
known as Calvinism does not include all that John 
Calvin believed and taught, and much less is it respon- 
sible for all that he did and that is charged against 
him. The system to which his name is attached as its 
principal expounder belongs quite as much to Augus- 
tine, for whose errors in regard to many points neither 
his creed nor his followers are responsible. They 
were, in both cases, largely the fruits of the peculiar 
mental structure and education of these remarkable 
men, and of the periods in which they lived. 








MIXED SCHOOLS AT THE SOUTH. 
(Watchman and Reflector.) 


E do not think that the colored peopie 
themselves desire the mixed school system. 

We give below the views of a representative man 
among: them, Rev. George W. Dupee, editor of the 
Baptist Herald, Paducah, Ky., whom Dr. Basil Manly, 
Jr., President of Georgetown College, pronounces one 
of the truly remarkable men among Kentucky colored 
preachers. President Manly, who forwarded us the 
slip, accompanied it with his own expression as follows, 
which expression is entitled to great weight. He says: 

“Tt contains his views on the Civil Rights Bill, and shows 
what an intelligent colored man, on the ground, thinks and 
knows as to the practical workings of the measure, if it 
should be adopted. 

“TI may claim, without immodesty, to have been a life- 
long laborer in the amelioration and elevation of the colored 
people. In my early ministry especially, while they were 
still slaves, my preaching was largely directed to them, and 
greatly blessed among them. And I have lost none ot my 
anxiety to promote their true interests. I think I see plainly 
that this measure would injuriously affect, and very seriously, 
the interests both of the poorer whites and the masses of the 
blacks. The wealthier and cultivated classes are not going to 
be meterially disturbed. They can take care of themselves 
some way. But the others cannot. I should rejoice, if the 
strong influence of your valued paper were interposed to 
prevent the enactment of a bill that will bring curses and not 
blessings in its train.’’ 


The following are extracts from Mr. Dupee’s edito- 
rial: 

“The Civil Rights Bill, and especially the school feature of 
said bill, is objectionable as well as detrimental to the whole 
people of the South, and to the colored people in particular. 
First, if the bill becomes a law, from every appearance the 
entire public school system in the South falls to pieces, and 
strife, malice, hatred, and what is foolishly called negro 
equality, will unite all the devils of that type, North and 
South, against the colored people. And what for? Just for 
the little honor of seeing a white and colored child sitting 
together in aschool-room. For our part we must be excused, 
for we do not see the great honor in such a mecting, nor do 
Wwe see any advantage to the colored people thus mixed up 
with the whites. The disadvantages under which the children 
will be placed, from first to last, is sufficient reason, we think, 
to justify our objections to the proposed law. With all the 
hatred against us and that will be meted out to us, we are 
opposed to such a law, unless its feasibility can be shown in 
a clearer light than we have been able to discover. If the 
bill becomes a law, which it will not, we believe, and if the 
whites acquiesce, which they will not without Gen. Grant’s 
army of about as many men as were used in putting down 
the rebellion, in every district where the whites have a major- 
ity there will not be a single colored school teacher in the 
schools; or if there is, it will be such as are incompetent to 
teach ; and with such prejudice against us, all or a majority 
of whites on every school board, without a single colored 
school teacher competent to teach, what can you expect a 
colored child to learn? Simply nothing. The justice or in- 
justice of the measure is not the subject of our discourse, 
but simply the disadvantage that the people of our race will 
be put to, and we inguire why a child taught by a colored 
teacher competent to teach, and in another room, cannot 
be as well taught asiu the same ,room taught by a white 





teacher competent to teach? Now we believe by educa- 
tion our people will secure to them every right civilly 
that they claim, or that justice demands, and until this is 
done you may pass laws until statute books will groan 
under the burden, and equal civil rigbts will not be en- 
joyed. But we verily believe that under the proposed law 
ten years will be bartered away in quarreling, fighting, 
and killing, and our people will be in the same if not in a 
more discouraging state educationally than they are to-day. 
And what good did any one ever do by working at a thing 
that cannot be accomplished, and neglecting the thing that can 
be? What the colored people want is good schoo! facilities, and 
it don’t make a particle of difference if they are not seated 
with the white children. We deny that justice cannot be 
done to the colored children unless they are in the same room 
with the whites. 

** Mixed schools carry with them the idea of social equality, 
a subject that the colored people never think of or care about 
as a general thing, unless the subject is introduced by some 
one who has an ax to grind, and who really has no very defi- 
nite respect for the party thus approached. The colored peo- 
ple, that is those of our acquaintance, and they are nota few, 
don’t care enosigh about social equality, that is, with the 
whites, to induce them to ask what it means. We are gratifi- 
ed to know that our people generally have sense enough to 
know that without education they are not and cannot be the 
social equals of anybody else but those without education, 
and that with it they can be the equals of everybody that they 
wish to be. Equal school facilities are what we want, and we 
don't desire it in the same house. 

“Give us equal school facilities, and we colored people ask 
po more; and when the white and colored people go to the 
ballot-box and say by a majority we see the possibility of 
mixed schools, then, and until then, waste no more time stir- 
ring up bitter feelings between the races by unwise legisla- 
tion. Give us equal school facilities, and let us haye peace.” 


PASTORAL VISITATIONS. 
(Watchman and Reflector.) 


SISTER, who has been afflicted with illness 

for years, has been confined to her room months 
at a time, writes us that she has had occasional calls 
from her pastor, but that she has not heard a prayer 
from him, nor any spiritual conversation unless it was 
drawn out by herself. She adds, ‘‘ Please tell me if 
etiquette is the commission modern ministers labor 
under, instead of the Great Commission, ‘Go preach’? 
ete. Iam hungry for comfort and should like to read an 
article on this subject.’’ Such as our sister, with whom 
we deeply sympathize, need to remember that one 
tendency of their sufferings is to a refined selfishness. 
Just as they care for and nurse their bodies, so they 
would have their souls cared for and nursed. As their 
minds incline to concentrate on relief for the one, so 
often on comfort for the other. Their very weakness 
favors this, and hence with them often a piety too de- 
pendent, too introspective, too craving, and not suffi- 
ciently strong and cheery in Christ, and sufficiently 
outgoing in such service as is possible and fitting. One 
of the greatest sufferers we ever knew was the reverse 
of this. She never gave us any chance to comfort her 
directly. She was always full of consolation and over- 
flowing in good to others. In our visits to her bedside 
we were always the recipient and she the giver. Now 
it is possible that our sister correspondent might really 
be in condition todo her pastor more good than he 
could do her. A change of base in this respect might 
work manifold blessings to the pastor, his flock, other 
sufferers, and then, the best of it, in blessed reaction 
on herself. Of course the pastor should not wait for 
an invitation, but pastors are human; some have never 
learned the holy etiquette of a sick-room, and some 
never can learn. In all such cases the great lesson of 
the sick-room needs to be learned again—patience. 


THE TROUBLES OF THE SOUTH. 
(Examiner and Chronicle.] 


HE political and social troubles of tne South 
are rapidly becoming one of the most important 
questions before the country. How to prevent the 
ignorant masses of colored men from supporting for 
office and in office men who have no regard for right 
or justice, and who only seek to feather their own 
nests and prolong their own unscrupulous rule; and 
how to make both whites and blacks industrious and 
law-abiding, doing justice and loving mercy in their 
dealings with each other—is indeed most difficult. 
Since the war there have grown up two political 
parties there which have been ever ready to shed each 
each other's blood. Neither can claim to have acted 
the part of intelligent patriots. It seemed necessary, 
in order to restore self-government to the South, and 
at the same time provide for the security of those 
whom the war had made free, to give the ballot to the 
negro. Defeated in battle, discouraged by the loss of 
most of their property, dismayed at the laws which 
gave to their former slaves an equal voice in the Gov- 
ernment, it was not to be wondered at that the best 
men of the South abandoned politics in disgust, if not 
in despair. They did not attempt to lead the negroes 
aright, they would have nothing to do socially or 
politically with those who rejoiced in the results of the 
war or sought the votes of the freedmen. 

This was but natural, but it was unfortunate and 
suicidal. It tended to array the two races against each 
other, as though their interests were not common; it 
gave color to the winning speech of designing men 
from the North, who represented themselves as the 
only true friends of the negro; and it gave the leader- 
ship of the opposition party to those rude and turbu- 
lent spirits who spread terror through many commu- 
nities under the organization of the Ku-Klux Klan. A 
further result was, thai of the many Northern men who 





went South to live at the close of the war, most of 
those who had either character or capital returned, 
driven out by social ostracism and by the violence of 
the lawless. Those who had nothing to lose and every- 
thing to gain remained. The blacks naturally regarded 
Federal officials as their friends, and many of these 
became leaders in the Republican party that was 
organized in the South. They became State officers 
apd members of Congress, and influential in Republi- 
can councils. They were personal friends of the Presi- 
dent, and received the aid, both moral and material, 
of the General Government. They pretended to be 
aiming at the elevation of the blacks while doing no 
injustice to the whites, and for along time most North- 
ern Republicans believed them. 

The outcome in several States—notably South Caro- 
lina, Louisiana and Arkansas—has been most disas- 
trous. By violence in obtaining possession of the Goy- 
ernment, and by unjust partisanship in administering 
it; by extravagance and fraud which have laid prop- 
erty-owners under most oppressive exactions; and by 
the shameless and criminal use of the pardoning 
power, industry has been discouraged, intrigue and 
crime have become the common instruments for 
accomplishing political ends, until there is scarcely 
enough public spirit left among good men to lead them 
to united efforts for the preservation of these ancient 
Commouwealths from bankruptcy andruin. Thelaw- 
less and violent redress of individual wrongs—mob 
law, lynch law, club law,—though not common, per- 
haps, are yet frequent in many parts of the South. 
The outbreak at Austin, the recent disturbances at 
Vicksburg, where a conflict was at one time imminent? 
as well as the prolonged hostilities in Arkansas and 
Louisiana, show how bitter the fecling is between 
parties and races. In those states where the blacks 
equal or outnumber the whites, public feeling seems 
to be at such a pitch that an election or a street fight 
is sufficient to light up the flames of civil war. 

The hostile attitude which the Republicans at the 
North are beginning to assume toward unprincipled 
leaders in the South will accomplish a good deal 
toward redeeming that section from corrupt rule, if it 
is made as vigorous and outspoken as it ought to be. 
It would be folly, however, to expect that true pros- 
perity and peace will ever come to the South until the 
people, white and black, reach a higher intellectual 
and moral level; until they learn to respect law and 
keep the peace, and to carry on their political contro- 
versies with less bitterness and without open violence. 
Just now the Democratic party seems to be gaining 
the ascendant in the South. All honest men will 
rejoice at the overthrow of corrupt politicians, pro- 
vided the men who come into power do not revew the 
reign of terror against the Freedmen and all who sym- 
pathize with them. The fiery talk about a “ white 
man’s government,”’ which is frequently the forerun- 
ner of violence, and the attempt to abolish the public- 
school system in Arkansas, do not promise either peace 
or prosperity. 


THE ART OF LIVING. 
(The Interior. 

N American houses it needs a thorough revis- 
ion. Extravagance is the rock on which society 
is going to pieces. Let us face the danger before it is 
too late to avert it. Single people shrink from mar- 
riage because they see married people are living in a 
perpetual whirl of bills and competition and social hy- 
pocrisy. An air of common deception hangs around 
all our houses. We are afraid to be poor. On one 
thousand a year, how shall we keep up the appearance 
of three thousand? That is the standing social prob- 
lem. In such a case, luxury in the parlor necessitates 
meanness somewhere else. Our lace curtains tell 
dreadful lies, Let us have areform and come down 
to a specie basis. The well-to-do people ornament 
their houses with mortgages. The poor run bills. 
High pressure marks all life from the cottage to the 

mansion, and in three directions it is ruinous. 

It is financial ruin. 

Any man who puts a dollar into appearances is on 
the way to sink a fortune in the same miry slough. 
Living costs about twice what it ought, fully twice in 
America what it doesin Europe. There is no reason 
for it. This is a land of grain and fruits, and abundant 
work. The man who spends two thousand a year 
could live on one thousand and be happier. Perhaps 
not indeed by himself. The social level needs to sink 
from extravagance to thrifty economy. If this is the 
way out of national trouble, it is doubly the way out 
of family worries. Be brave enough to decline ap- 
pearances. Be honest straight through your domestic 
arrangements, though the two story must yield to the 
cottage and the pudding to corn meal. 

It is mental ruin. 

The money that is spent on horses and dress and 
table unnecessaries would fill all our homes with 
books. The expensive furniture would be well re- 
placed by pictures, to be a constant refining and en- 
lightening influence. The money it costs many a 
family of moderate means to keep up four weeks of 
appearances at the sea shore would fill their house with 
treasures of knowledge and art. Instead of that the 
glorious month at Long Branch is followed by eleven 
months of scrimping in the kitchen and general mean- 
ness all around. 

It is moral ruin. 

People cannot systematically deceive without moral 
penalty, even though the lies are velvet and silken. 
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The penalty comes in the -respect. The man 
who mortgages his=-pre keep up the family 
style thereby mortgages e to the devil. In- 
steadof ‘studying moral philosophy to find the causes 
of general social disorder—loosening of home bonds 
and lowering of purity—let us come down to an honest 
way of living. Let us make our carpets and our table 
and our clothes tell the truth, and then perhaps our 
children will. A blight will surely fatl on all our social 
life unless we recover ourselves from that great Ameri- 
can ‘vice—truckling—and live honestly before men. 
The-seeds of hypocrisy are in the heart of every child 
that, goes out from a household whose whole life is a 
sham. In vain we preach honesty:and sincerity from 
the pulpit, so long asthe life from the pulpit wood to 
the home-management is:all' pretense. Society, you 
‘must come down and dare , what you are. 


FREEMASONRY. 
(The Interior.) 
E shall not claim, nor do we believe, that 
the profession and practice of masonry cannot 





co-exist with the profession and practice of Chris- 
‘tianity. But every system ef-religion is exclusive in 
‘its character, and is a rival and an opponent of all 
other systems; and whether Freemasons intend it or 
not, they are furnishing-te the world a religion which 


tends to satisfy the religious nature of man, and to ex- 
clude the religion of Jesus Christ. A very common 
remark, to be heard from individuals in nearly all 
Masonic communities, is that “‘ Masonry is as good a 
religion as I want. If I.square my life to Masonry I 
shall be a good and worthy man.” We doubtif there 


.is a member of that order anywhere who bas not 


heard similar expressions. It is undeniable, and so far 
as we know not denied, that Masonry holds out to its 
membership the promise of a blessed immortality as 
the reward of obedience to its maxims and the prac- 
tice of its virtues. This excludes salvation through 


. the atonement of Jesus Christ. 


No man cau give hearty adherence to two or more 
rival religious systems. A church member will be a 
more. zealous Christian fer not being a Mason, anda 
Mason will be more devoted to his craft for not being 
achurch member, We have no passionate war to 

“wage upon Freemasonry, nor bave we any crimination 


. or disparagement to heap upon them. On the contrary 


‘we are by no means blind to the high standard of 
- their code of morals, and_as an outside observer have 
known instances in which it was rigorously applied in 
. the exclusion of applicants and-the suspension of mem- 
bers. They are entitled to as respectful treatment as 
any other religious system,and must expect and re- 
spect sharp criticism and earnest opposition from 
evangelical Christianity. It is true that some mem- 
bers. of that order honestly disavow any claims for 
their organization as a religious sect, or any rivalry 
- with: religious denominations. We accept their dis- 
avowals as sincere and yetdispute the truthfulness of 
their opinion on this point. The facts are against any 


_s8uch view; and it is due to alb:parties concerned both 


‘ 
' 


j 


“46 find’ itself everywhere 


) in: the Masonic bodies and the:Christian churches, that 
‘their netural and necessary welations to each other 
-should be fully understood. -- 


te 
RIGHTS OF CHILDREN. 
{Victoria Magazine.) 

UHH fist right of every child is to be well born ; 

4. and by this I mean that ithas aright to the best 
conditions, physical, mental, and moral that it is in 
tthe, power of the parents to seomre. Without this the 
ehildiis defranded of his rights at the outset, and his 
life gan hardly fail of being a pitiful protest against 
breken laws. Centuries of preparation fitted the earth 
for map’s oceupancy, hinting thus the grandeur of his 
destiny, and suggesting that, in an event of such mag- 
nitudle.as the incarnating of @soul, prevision-chould be 
exerefsed, and ali the best conditions secured in aid of 
a harn2onmious and happy result. Gaod health, good 
habits, sound mentality, and reverend love should form 
the basis of every pew life that is invoked. Themoth- 
ex who gives herself up to morbid fancies, who con- 
sijlers her ‘health an excuse for petulance and .non- 
exercise of s&f-conteol proves herself unworthy of the 
holy office of mother,.and ought not to be surprised if 
she reap at 2 Jjater.day the bitter harvest of her un wise 
sowing. ' — 

Second in importance to none, as a means of secur- 
ing the happiness and Hest’ good of childhood and 
youth, ie the right to be taught obedience. It is easy 
to submit to what we know is inevitable, and to the 
little child the requirement of the parent should be 
daw without appeal. The™tender, immature being 
shut in by the unknown, where every relation is a 
mystery, and every advancé an.experiment, has a right 
U ned and directed by 
the parent. It should not be pted to resistance by 
laws that are imperfectly enforced, nor subjected to 
the injurious friction of discussion by having a long 
list of reasons given for every requirement. The habit 
ef obedience to the parents, may be formed before the 


‘child is two years old, and this is a necessary precedent 
_of obedienee to law, the next stage of a true develop- 


ment. 

The child has a right to employment and the free 
use of its faculties, ‘What shall I do ?’ is the plain- 
tive wail of many a little one imprisoned in rooms 


_where everything is tod nice to be played with, and 


among grown-up people who cannot endure noise, 


- 
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“Sit down and keep quiet,” is too often the impatient 
answer—an answer which I never hear without an in- 
dignant mental protest. I admonish you, father, moth- 
er, guardian, into whose hands God has committed the 
sacred trust of a child's life, be careful how you betray 
it! Beware how you hinder a soul’s development by 
a selfish seeking of your own convenience! 

Absolute reliance on the love of the parents, faith in 
their wisdom that forbids doubt, are indispensable 
conditions of a healthy and happy development. They 
constitute the fertile soil and genial atmosphere in 
which all beautiful human affections bud and blossom. 
**Father does what is right,’ ‘Mother knows better 
than I,” are the instinctive utterances of a child whose 
life and education have been rightly begun. That 
these utterances are not oftener heard is a severe com- 
mentary upon our methods, a sad indication how much 
the rights of children have been neglected. 

The child has a right to ask questions and to be 
fairly answered; not to be snubbed as if he were guilty 
of an impertinence, nor ignored as though his desire 
for information were of no consequence, nor misled as 
if it did not signify whether true or false impressions 
were made upon his mind. He has a right to be taught 
everything which he desires to learn, and to be made 
certain, when any asked for information is withheld, 
that it is only deferred till he is older and better pre- 
pared to receive it. Answering a child’s questions is 
sowing the seeds of its future character. The shght 
impression of to-day may have become a rule of life 
twenty years hence. A youth in crossing the fields 
dropped cherry-stones from his mouth, and in old age 
retraced his steps by the trees laden with luscious fruit. 
But many a parent whose heart is lacerated by a child’s 
ingratitude might say: 

“The thorns I bleed withal are of the tree I planted.”’ 

To answer rightly a child’s questions would give 
scope for the wisdom of all the ancients; and to illus- 
trate needed precept by example would require the 
exercise of every Christian virtue. 


COST OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS. 
[Western Christian Advocate.]} 


N a late issue of our paper, a correspondent 
called in question the figures of the New York 
Evening Post on the cost of intoxicating liquors con- 
sumed in the United States in the year 1870. The Post 
put the figures, in round numbers, at $1,487,000,000. 
The correspondent referred to puts the estimate at 
less than $300;000,000, and said he could not make it 
higher! Let us look at this question a moment. The 
amount of distilled liquors paying revenue to the 
United States Government, manufactured in 1873, was 
71,151,376 galions. This is the amount the distillers 
produced. We had a conversation with a man, a few 
days sinee, who had been a large manufacturer of 
whisky, and who told us he had made enough whisky 
to swim in from Beardstown, Illinois, to St. Louis, 
Missouri—a distance of one hundred and ten miles. 
We asked him which made the most whisky, the dis- 
tiller or the rectifier. ‘The rectifier,” he replied. We 
inquired how much more the rectifier made than the 
distiller. He said the rectifier made three gallons out 
of one! Wow, multiply 71,151,376 by three, and we 
have, as the amount.of the liquors made by the distil- 
lers and rectifiers in the United States, in a single year, 
213,454,101 gallons! We inquired how many drinks 
there were in a gation, :and he said about sixty, which 
retailed at ten .cents a drink; this would make the 
snug little sum of $1,280,724,606 for whisky alone, and 
that of home manufacture. Add to this 276,235,508 gal- 
lons of brewed and fermented liquors paying revenue 
the same year, and retailing by the glass at five cents 
a drink, and we may add on $200,000,000 more, which 
makes $1,480,724,606! Here we have only the liquor 
manufactured in the country and paying revenue, 
without taking the vast amount of imported brandies 
and wines, and the hundreds of millions of gallons of 
whiskies, brandies, and wines made from chemicals, 
and by adulteration in the wine-cellars of the import- 
ers and wholesale dealers. When we take these into 
account, we may safely set down the cost at $500,000,000. 
This amount put to the credit of brandies, wines, and 
adulterated liquors, will more than compensate for 
any exaggeration in the estimates on the distilled, 
brewed, and fermented liquors paying revenue to the 
Government; so that we are forced to the conclusion 
that, if anything, the figures of the Evening Post are 
below, rather than above, the actual cost of intoxicat- 
tug liquors to the people of the United States an- 

aually. 

A BETTER WAY THAN STRIKES. 
(Christian Intelligencer.]} 


YHRISTIAN capitalists and heads of manufac- 
turing establishments in this country have it in 
their power to do much, and undoubtedly some of 
them do contribute a great deal, toward the elevation 
and happiness of the werkmen whom they employ. 
In various parts of the country there are large manu- 
factories which are conspicuous instances of the liber- 
ality of their owners toward their employees; a liber- 
ality which, it is gratifying to learn, has had its own 
reward in the increased quantity and improved quali- 
ty of the articles produced, owing to the increased 
industry and thrift and the improved skill of the 


moral, sanitary and religious advantages. wisely pro- 





vided for them by their employers, 


operatives which have resulted from tiie educational, | 





These wise employers have discovered that, other 
things being equal, the workman who is contented, 
sober, moral and intelligent, and who resides in a 
home which is tidy, commodious, pleasantly situated, 
healthful, and well-drained and ventilated, is not only 
a more reasonable, a more cheerful, a healthier and a 
happier man than one whose case is the converse of 
this, but that he works more steadily, is more attach- 
ed to his family and less disposed to change and re- 
moval; and that he habitually ‘“‘ turns out’? more and 
better work than the other. Thedisreputable and un- 
profitable class of tramps is not contributed to by such 
as he. And when, in addition to these incentives to 
thrift, indusiry and steadiness, there is a bond of sym- 
pathy between the workman and his employer, grow- 
ing out of kindred tastes and pursuits, a community 
of interests, and a mutual interchange of kindness and 
good-will, they have discovered further that there is 
a great diminution—often amounting to a complete 
extinction—of the friction that so commonly causes 
discussion and difficulty to flame up between them. 

Unfortunately, too many of ourgreat manufacturers 
do not exhibit this sort of wisdom. Too generally, 
they are remote from their operatives in all things. 
Not only do they reside far apart from and are 
complete personal strangers to them, but they are 
widely apart from them on that side of their nature 
which is not physical merely. They are ignorant of 
and never interest themselves in their well-being in 
any of its pbases; but leave them entirely to their own 
scant resources—a prey to low tastes, ignoble pursuits, 
evil habits, and the darkest ignorance. The great 
truth that what affects the prosperity of the one re- 
actsupon the other for good or evil, which ought to 
bind the two together by a common interest, is un- 
recognized by either; and, therefore, it is not wonder- 
ful that so frequently each class regards the other as 
an enemy. If they knew one another better and cared 
more for each other, they would be friends. 

SOUTHERN SENTIMENT. 
(Boston Daily Advertiser.) 
\ E have endeavored to convey to the readers 
of this paper a correct idea of the condition of 
the people of the South, and sometimes we have 
quoted the opinions of persons residing there, when 
they seemed to be of value. But we have seen noth- 
ing more striking than the following letter, written by 
the late Secretary of the Treasury of the Confederate 
States to a clerical friend who is traveling in the 
North. Though intended to be private, and contain- 
ing matters entirely personal, which we omit, it can- 
not be a breach of confidence to print what relates to 
public affairs; in regard to which no one can be 
better informed : 

BATESVILLE, Greenville County, 8. C.,/ 

July 13, 1874. § 

My Dear Mr. Porter: I received on the llth instant your 
letter of the 6th, and Genera! Bartlett’s speech is already on 
its way to Charleston by the hand of a friend. I hope it will 
be published. It is a striking evidence of the good fecling 
prevailing at the North towards our Southern people. You 
will remember that on the first opportunity I had after the 
war I publicly expressed the opinion that whatever the legis- 
lation of Congress might be, under the momentary influence 
of passion and prejudice, that I bad unshaken confidence in 
the great heart of the American people. That they would 
turn to us again with renewed love and confidence, and open 
wide for us the arms of common brotherhood. That confi- 
dence, on my part, has never been shaken; and the “tidal 
wave”’ (as you well express it) of sympathy and succor is 
already swelling and surging in the distance. Congress will 
be compelled to act, and that very soon. What is the chief 
glory of the great army of the North? Is it not the military 
genius and valor of the men they defeated? Was it not 
great glory for Grant that it was Lee who surrendered his 
sword tohim? And I say now, as I have said on every occa- 
sion, immortal honor to Grant when he said, ‘Keep your 
sword! I parole you and ail yourarmy.” I believe in my 
heart that these few magnanimous words saved the country. 
And now do you or any man believe that the people of 
the North are going to allow their brethren of the South, 
men of their Own color, their own race, their own flesh and 
blood, to be trodden under foot by a band of cowardly rob- 
bers as leaders, and a horde of half-barbarians as folldwers? 
Iam persuaded the sentiments of the whole Northern people 
will soon be one of universal disgust and indignation at such 
a condition of things as exists in South Carolina. And nowhere 
among them will this sentiment be stronger than among the 
brave men who fought against us. No gallant soldier will allow 
a brave adversary to suffer unmerited injustice and dishonor. 
But this is not all. Weare not suffering here from the fact 
that our poor and illiterate people are black, but from the 
fact that they are poor and illiterate. It is true that the di- 
vision line is between black and white; but this is simply on 
account of its practical convenience. It is communism we 
are suffering from. The same element of poverty and igno- 
rance exists in all the States; it is being rapidly augmented, 
too, by the great influx of European laborers. Will not ambi- 
tious demagogues point out to them, too, what may be ac- 
complished by banding together and putting the State in the 
hands of aring? Ethink there is great danger of this. But 
I believe the danger will be averted. I believe the good 
feeling and good sense of the people will rescue South 
Carolina and States similarly situated from their present 
prostrate condition, and bring together representatives of a 
free and united people, to consult and to legislate wisely and 
honestly for the welfare of the country and the happiness of 
the people. God grant that we may both live to see that 
happy day. 

I hope, my dear sir, that your untiring efforts in behalf of 
our dear church and in aid of the parochial school may be 
crowned with success, and that your health may at the same 
time be entirely restored by the change of climate. I am 
here with Mrs. Trenholm for a few weeks. Her health is 
greatly improved, Yours most sincerely, 

G. A. TRENHOLM. 
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Farm any Garden, 


THE POTATO BEETLE. 


E E has reached New Jersey, and it may fairly 

be assumed that before this paragraph is printed 
he will have invaded the small potato patches in the 
upper part of this Manhattan Island. The Western 
papers have been full of accounts of this destructive 
insect for years, and Eastern journals have contained 
all that seemed interesting to their readers. Now, 
however, the foe is at our doors, and theory must give 
way to practice. Last year the beetles reached Western 
New York and Pennsylvania. Early this year they 
appeared in the vicinity of Philadelphia, and now we 
hear of them a mile or two West of the Hudson. 
There is no doubt that if all farmers can be induced to 
use energetic measures, the potato beetle can be kept 
under; but the trouble is, that if one farmer neglects 
to sift Paris Green over his vines, the labor of the 
others is, if not in vain, at least shorn of its greatest 
efficiency. We have already published directions as to 
the use of this deadly poison, but reprint them as of 
present interest: Mix thoroughly one pound of pure 
Paris Green with fifteen to twenty pounds of flour. 
This is done because the slightest particle of the Green 
is fatal to the beetle, and using it unmixed would be 
useless waste. This must be sifted on the vines early 
in the morning when they are wet with dew. The 
powder will then stick to the leaves and the beetles 
will eat it with their breakfast. Any old tin can, with 
nail-holes puncked all over the bottom, will do for a 
sifter. It should be fastened to the end of a five-foot 
stick and shaken over the plants. Too much care can- 
not be taken to avoid inhaling the powder. Persons 
using it constantly are advised to drink largely of milk 
to avoid ill effects. Of course the greatest care is nec- 
essary to keep the poison out of the way of children, 
and careless persons who might do harm with it. 

Another way of using the poison is to stir it in water 
and sprinkle with a watering-pot. This precludes the 
possibility of inhaling the powder; but as it is insolu- 
ble in water, constant stirring is necessary to make 
this process effectual. 








MILITARY FLORISTS. 


ENERAL CUSTER'S report of the Black 

J Hills Expedition, published first in the World, 
thus describes the flora of a valley through which the 
expedition entered the fertile region which lies within 
the mountain chain: 

“This valley in one respect presented the most wonderful 
as well as beautiful aspect. Its equal I have never seen, and 
such, too, was the testimony of all who beheld it. In no pub- 
lic or private park have I ever seen such a profuse display of 
flowers, Every step of our march that day was amidst flow- 
ers of the most exquisite colors and perfume.. So luxuriant 
in growth were they that men plucked them without dis- 
mounting from the saddle. Some belonged to new or un- 
classified species. It was astrange sight to glance back at the 
advancing columns of cavalry, and behold the men with 
beautiful bouquets in their hands, while the head gear of 
their horses was decorated with wreaths of flowers fit to 
crown a queen of May. Deeming it a most fitting appellation, 
I named this Floral Valley. General Forsyth, at one of our 
halting places, chosen at random, plucked seventeen beauti- 
ful flowers belonging to different species, and within a space 
of twenty feet square. The same evening, while seated at 
the mess table, one of the officers called attention to the car- 
pet of flowers strewn under our feet, and it was suggested 
that it be determined how many different flowers could be 
* plucked without leaving our seat at the dinner table. Seven 
beautiful varieties were thus gathered. Professor Donaldson, 
the botanist of the expedition, estimated the number of flow- 
ers in bloom in Floral Valley at fifty, while an equal number 
of varieties had bloomed or were yet to bloom. The number 
of trees, shrubs and grasses were twenty-five, making the 
total flora of the valley embrace 125 species.” 


GROWING CALLA LILIES.—The editcr of the 
Horticulturist, noticing, some time since, the unusual 
luxuriance of a friend’s calla lilies, asked the secret of 
her magnificent success. She replied that in June she 
takes her callas out of doors, and turns the pots con- 
taining them over on their sides under a tree, or in 
some shady place, and there she leaves them through 
the hot summer months, giving them no attention 
whatever. Of course, the old leaves die and fall off, 
and the earth in the pots bakes into the consistency of 
brick; one would think such harsh treatment would 
be the death of the flower; but, on the contrary, the 
calla likes it. In September she brings the pots in, 
and begins to give the plants water. A very short 
time suffices to start them into growth. As soon as 
the leaves appear, she makes the water quite warm. 
The result is, that her callas are superior to any I ever 
saw before. She boasts of having larger flowers than 
any one else, and, judging from the size of the half- 
matured bud I saw, she has foundation for saying so. 
She tells me that her callas are never without flowers 
through the winter, often as many as four or five open 
atonce. She never removes the new ones which form 
about the old plant, but, as they grow, shifts the 
plants into large pots. 

THE AMERICAN GARDEN.—This is the title of a 
new horticultural journal published by Beach, Son & 
Co., of this city, and edited by Mr. James Hogg, one 
of our most accomplishe@ florists. It is a neatly 
printed publication of twenty-four pages, without a 





line of fine print in it from first to last. In this it re- 
sembles the better class of foreign horticultural jour- 
nals, and we hope that the publishers will not find it 
to their pecuniary interest to make a change in this 
respect. The illustrations and the press-work show 
careful work, and the original articles cover a wide 
range of appropriate subjects. 


FLAX IN NEBRASKA.—It is believed that the 
soil and climate of this young State is admirably 
adapted to the perfection of this useful plant. Why 
not hemp also? Half a bushel of flax-seed to the acre 
would produce from ten to twenty bushels, worth $1.50 
per bushel. Taking the yield at ten bushels, the seed 
is worth $15 per acre, and allowing $8 per acre for ex- 
penses (which included the delivery of the seed to the 
mill), the net profit to the farmer would be $7 per acre. 
The straw also is worth $6 per ton; and the yield is 
half a ton to the acre. Oil mills would be established. 
The fiber would be manufactured, much of it at home, 
and a new and profitable industry be established. 
Something besides pork, beef, corn, and wheat must 
be raised in our Western States, if they would acquire 
independence. 


THE BEst TIME ON REcORD.—At the Buffalo 
Races on Aug. 7th, Goldsmith Maid beat her previous 
performances by trotting a mile in the incredibly short 
time of 2:153¢. Since then, at Rochester, she has made 
the still more wonderful time of 2:14%. The race was 
against time for an extra purse of $1,000, made up to 
be given on condition that Goldsmith Maid should beat 
her own record. On the same day, Red Cloud, an In- 
diana horse, made the first quarter in 3234, being the 
fastest quarter on record. The same horse also made 
the fastest fourth heat on record, 2:18%¢. 


RE-POTTING.—Green house plants should be re- 
potted at once if they have not already been attended 
to. The middle of August is not too early to begin. 
The following should receive special attention: Aca- 
cias, Amaryllis, Azaleas, Bouvardias, Callas, Cinera- 
rias, Chinese Primroses, Cyclamens, Ericas, Eupatori- 
ums, Fuchias,, Myrtles, Heliotropes, Pelargoniums, 
Oleanders, Roses, Oranges and Lemons. Itis well also 
to divide and transplant Peonies and other hardy 
plants at this season, though some florists hold that 
spring is the best time. Experiment can alone decide 
which is best in any given locality. 
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EXPIRATIONS.—Look AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 


DON’T LOSE THE STORY! 


Renew immediately, and don’t run the risk of hav- 
ing your name taken off, and your paper stopped while 
your own tardiness has made the delay needed to get 
your name on again! Don’t wait to have your paper 
stopped, as it must be promptly on expiration of your 
time. RENEW NOW! 




















IMPORTANT TO ADVERTISERS. 


HE circulation of the Christian Union, as is 

now an established fact, is more than twice as 
large as that of the largest of other weekly religious 
newspapers; four or five times as large as the average 
circulation of the fourteen largest in the country; and 
about twelve times as large as the average circulation 
of “* American religious papers” in geueral; while we 
do not pretend to charge proportionate rates for ad- 
vertising. And when we speak of “circulation,’’ we 
mean our actual edition for paying subscribers; for 
the Christian Union does not carry a long list of dead 
subscriptions in order to make up a large-looking edi- 
tion, but keeps only a live, paying, real circulation on 
its lists. 

The rigid care exercised to keep out of our columns 
everything of an objectionable character, and to favor 
everything which tends to elevate, or help, or enrich 
the daily life of the Family, makes this paper a favor- 
ite both with families and with advertisers. The 
strongest and the best houses of the country are our 
strongest and best friends. They have tested the value 
of the paper. We are constantly getting from them 
expressions of their appreciation of it. 








'AUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 


Subscribers should never pay any subscription 
money to any Christian Union agent upon any pre- 
text, unless the agent delivers at the same time the 
premium pictures, and our regular printed form of 
Subscription Certificate, bearing the fac-simile signa- 
ture of the publishers. Money paid without these 
suarauteve is at the risk of the subscriber. 





AGENTS! AGENTS! 


HE starting off of Mrs. Stowe’s charming new 

serial in our columns is starting up a host of new 
subscribers. Our agents are sending in lists from 
every side. The story and the new premium picture, 
the beautiful Easter Cross, are giving a splendid im- 
petus to the work. 

We want more agents to push the canvass. Many 
persons are looking and longing for something to 
do these dull times. To all such, we offer immedi- 
ate, simple, agreeable, easy, profitable work, requir- 
ing only honesty, energy, and intelligence. Send 
to us for our circulars and terms to canvassers for our 
paper, and you will see what the work is, and how 
well it pays; take an agency and you will thank us for 
the suggestion, while we shall also profit by your well- 
paid efforts. If you don’t need employment yourself, 
do good by helping some trustworthy and intelligent 
young man or woman to an immediately lucrative oc- 
cupation, which is of itself a benefit to the community. 
Send your application, or suggest to some one else to 
apply to J. B. Ford & Co., either at New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, or San Francisco. 


a 


AGENTS’ COLLECTIONS. 


_. In every case of an annual subscription, the 
Agent will collect the entire amount due, on delivery 
of the regular printed Publishers’ Certificate guaran- 
teeing the delivery of the paper for one year. If the 
mounted premiums are to be paid for also, it must be 
only upon delivery of them. If frames have been or- 
dered, pay for them only upon delivery. This is a clear 
cash business, and no subscriber need have any cause 
of complaint if he observes the simple rule of not pay- 
ing his money till he has something to show for it. 














BOUND VOLUMES OF THE PAPER. 


We have Vols. V., VI., and VII. of the Chris- 
tian Union neatly and substantially bound, and can 
furnish them post-paid at $3.00 cloth, or 25.00 half mo- 
rocco. Vol. VIII. also will be ready very shortly. 








THE NEW PREMIUMS. 


“OUR BOYS; or, THE DINNER, AND THE NAP.” 


HESE are two new and original pictures, 
painted expressly for the subscribers to the 
Christian Union, by Mrs. 8. ANDERSON, whose mother- 
heart and artist-hand have brightened so many Ameri- 
can homes with those charming Baby-Heads now 
called 
“ Our Girls; or, Wide Awake, and Fast Asleep.” 
Either pair of these elegant Picture Premiums 
will be presented to every annual subscriber to the 
Christian Union. (Subscription price $3.) Or the four 
pictures will be presented to every subscriber for Two 
Years. The additional price for mounting and free 
delivery to the subscriber will be 50 cents for each pair. 


“THE LORD IS RISEN:” 
A Beautiful Cross and Flower Piece. 


This has hitherto been presented to every annual 
subscriber to Plymouth Pulpit (Rev. H. W. Beecher’s 
Sermons in weekly pamphlet form). It is now given to 
subscribers to either Plymouth Pulpit or Christian 
Union (subscription price for either periodical, $3.) 
The additional price for mounting and free delivery of 
this premium picture to the subscriber is 50 cents. 
(Size 1114x16¢ inches. Selling price in art-stores $5.) 


RECAPITULATION OF PRICES. 
You can get these Pictures by subscribing as follows: 

1. ErrHER pair, mounted, will be DELIVERED with 
the Christian Union for one year at 

2. Boru pairs, mounted, will be DELIVERED with the 
Christian Union for two years at 

8. The new Crcss AND FLOWER PIECE Chromo will be 
DELIVERED, mounted, with the Christian Union 
or with Plymouth Pulpit for one year at 

4. Errner Pair, mounted, and the Cross mounted, will 
be DELIVERED with the Christian Union and Ply- 
mouth Pulpit, both for one year, at 

5. Boru Pairs, mounted, and the Cross mounted, will 
be DELIVERED with the Christian Union for two 
years, and Plymouth Pulpit for one year, at 

OR, 

6. Either The Christian Union or Plymouth Pulpit can 

be had for one year, without premiums, at....... 3 


675 


3 50 


3.06 








In CHANGING AN ADDREss it is necessary to send the 
OLD as well as NEW address. The change cannot be made un- 
less this is done, and it will be well always to cut from the 
paper the little yellow printed address-label, and paste it on 
the letter of instructions. In order to prevent the loss of 
papers, it will be well to notify the office at least ten days be- 
fore the contemplated change, as the mail lists are prepared 
that much in advance of each issue. 


RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 
ceipt be desired, three cents or a postage stamp or pcstal card 
must be enclosed with the remittance, for that purpose. 


Norice.—Subscribers for the CHRISTIAN UNION are re- 
quested to pay no money to an Agent on account of a subscrip- 
tion, until the Agent delivers our Picture-Premium and a certificate 
bearing the fac-simile signature of the Publishers, guaranteeing oné 
year’s service of the paper. 








